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PREFACE. 


This Manual comprises an abstract of the history of the 
Church and Monastery of the Holy Cross, summarised from 
the three larger volumes, and containing all the original 
illustrations. It is intended to emphasise the fact that this 
historic Church has, by purchase, become the property of 
the town of Peebles after an alienation of a hundred and 
thirty years. One may be permitted to indulge the aspira- 
tion that this interesting building, in restored beauty, may 
long stand and endure—an eloquent witness to the verities 
and tdeals of the Haly Rude. 


Whitsuntide, I914. 
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Peek Oossnikk Ob PEEBLES. 


(PSN the 9th day of 
May, in the year 
1261, a_ stately 
and venerable 
cross was found near Peebles, 
and on the stone whereon the 
cross was lying was carven 
the inscription: — ‘ Locus 
Sancti Wicholai Lpiscopi” 
(the tomb of the Bishop Saint 
Nicholas). 

Not long thereafter, a 
stone urn was_ discovered 
within three or four paces 
from the same spot, containing bones and calcined 
ashes of a man. These were supposed to be the 
remains of an early martyr who may have suffered 
during the persecution of the Emperor Maximian. 
Whereupon King Alexander Ill, by advice of the 
Bishop of Glasgow, had a handsome church erected 
there to the honour of God and the Holy Cross. The 
church thus founded was built upon lines very similar 
to those of St Andrew’s Parish Church, within the 
cemetery, already itself sixty-six years old. Both 
churches have each a tower at the west end, having 
the same outside area at their bases, St Andrew’s 
walls, however, being four feet thick, while those of 
the Cross Kirk tower are but three. The interior of 
the Cross Kirk measured 102 feet long by 26_ feet 
wide, its side walls being 24 feet in height. j 

It is not possible now to indicate with certainty the 
place where the relics were discovered. There! was 
B 


St Nicholas—Parish Church, 1887. 
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anciently, however, a field bearing the name Cors- 
cunnyngfield, which, according to an inquiry made in 
1482, possessed an obsolete privilege of having the 
corn grown upon it ground “rowme free” in the mill 
of Peebles to the extent of forty measures. This very 
ancient exemption, taken along with the expression 
“Cross” occurring in the name of the field, may 
indicate some connection with the ancient tradition. 

The clergy connected with the church belonged to 
the Order of Red, or Trinity, Friars, then recently 
instituted, whose churches were always associated 
with the worship of the Holy Trinity. It was the 
memorial church of the early martyr Nicholas, and 
bore the name of the Holy Cross. The outstanding 
rule of the Order was a threefold division of their 
estates and goods: one part to go in charity to those 
employed by them, another to go to themselves, and 
the third part, which was the real reason of their 
being, was assigned for the redemption of captives. 
This, then, was the origin of home and of foreign 
missions in Peebles. 

Instituted thus primarily in connection with the 
Crusades, for the purpose of raising ransoms wherewith 
to purchase the freedom of Christian captives among 
the Saracens, the laudable practice was continued 
down through the ages, until, the Romish phase 
yielding in time to Presbytery and then Episcopacy, 
offerings were made in that self-same church, then 
reformed, for the purpose of ransoming mariners of 
Fife and the Forth from the Algerine pirates. 

There were other ten establishments connected with 
the Order of Redemptorists in Scotland—Aberdeen, 
Berwick, Dunbar, Houston, Scotlandwell, Failford, 
Brechin, and, later, Dornoch, Cromarty, and Dundee. 

For the first two centuries after the foundation of 
the church, there was no monastery connected there- 


CANOPIED NICHE ON SOUTH-WEST CORNER OF CROSS 
CHURCH TOWER. 


(Probably occupied by Figure of Saint Nicholas). 
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with, accordingly grants and charters were given, not 
to a convent of brethren, but to the church. 

A quarter of a century from the discovery of the 
cross of Peebles, King Alexander III. perished by 
falling over the cliff at Kinghorn. This calamity 
leads us, ten years afterwards, to the earliest extant 
reference to the church—one of humiliation—for in the 
year 1296, Friar Thomas, master of the house of the 
Holy Cross of Peebles, did homage and swore fealty 
to Edward, king of England, at the castle of Peebles. 

In justice to this the earliest minister of the church 
that we know, let it be noted that he was doing only 
what almost all the aristocracy and the clergy of the 
county were already doing. Such were:—(I) William 
de la Chaumbre, bailiff and burgess of Peebles. Was 
he the Provost of Peebles, and ancestor of Lord 
Provost Chambers of Edinburgh? (2) John, the vicar 
of Peebles. His church was now exactly a century 
old. (3) Adam of Horde, which is Kirkurd. (4) Rauf 
del Pounte de Pebbles. Was this Ralph of the Bridge? 
(5) William de Hopkelioghe. This is Hope-Kailzie, to 
be celebrated later by King James I. in Peebles to 
_ the Play. (6) Piers de Cockburne. This must be an 
ancestor of that Piers Cockburn about whom we know 
nothing more than that he sleeps well, along with his 
wife Marjorie, by lone St Mary’s, as the touching 
legend on his altar-tomb in the wooded chapel of 
Rodono tells. (7) Next comes Adam de Horde again, 
possibly the eldest son of the foregoing. (8) Then 
William del Skroggs. The present farmhouse of 
Hamildean was built out of the stones of Scroggs, 
which overlooked its position. (9) Johan de Baddeby, 
once a Norman landowner in Manor, and possibly an 
ancestor of old John Baptie, whom we knew ag the 
last child baptised in the Cross Kirk. (10) Then the 
parson of Stobo, by name Michael of Dundee, and 
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(11) Master Richard de Bouldene, parson of Eddleston, 
who possessed a University degree. Twelve in all. 
One other must be named, Richard le Scot, then only 
a small yeoman, but destined ancestor of the dukes of 
Buccleuch. Originally Scot of Scotstoun, in the parish 
of Newlands, he became laird of Murthockstone through 
marriage with its heiress. At the time of his homage he 
possessed lands in Selkirkshire. It will be seen that, 
at a later date, the Cross Kirk was their burial place. 

Although the Cross Kirk is associated with the 
submission of Peebles, it may have been witness also 
of a ceremony the direct antithesis to that woeful 
one, when, in 1399, after the resignation of Wallace, 
consequent upon the battle of Falkirk, Lamberton, 
Bruce, and Comyn were conjoined in a triumvirate at 
Peebles as Guardians of Scotland. 

Regarding the revenues of the church, nothing at 
present is known, until, in the year 1327, a sum of £7 
is noted in the rolls of exchequer as given to the 
keeper of the Holy Cross at Peebles. As in the same 
year the annual grant to the chapel of the castle of 
Peebles ceased to be paid, probably on account of the 
destruction of the castle, it is possible that the grant 
was now transferred to the Cross Kirk. Similar 
payments were made in the years 1328, 1329, and 
1330. In the years 133I and 1332, the sum was £6 13s 
4d. In the year 1343 there occurs the last record of a 
payment out of the crown revenues of Peebles to the 
Cross Kirk; the sum was 20s, “as part of the pension 
that used to be paid.” 

Kingsmeadows was given to the church of the 
Haly Rude at Peebles, and to Friar Thomas, - the 
king’s chaplain, and to his successors in office, by 
King Robert IL, in the year 1390. It was given free 
of all secular tax or burden, with power to the 
chaplain for the time being to bring it into culture, 
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It was about the year 1430 that the humorous poem 
Peebles to the Play was written, possibly by James 
I, king of Scots. Curiously enough, there is no 
reference in it either to the churches of the town 
or to their clergy, but in the penultimate stanza, 
fair Alice, who is disconsolate at parting with her 
swain, Wat Atkin, exclaims, amid her tears—‘‘ By the 
Haly Rude of Peblis, I may not rest for greeting.” 
W hereupon— 


He whislit and he pipit baith, 
To mak’ her blythe that meeting; 
My honey heart, how says the sang? 
There shall be mirth at our meeting, 
Yet, 
At Peblis to the Play. 


The Cross Church, although not mentioned, must 
have participated very largly in the Beltane sports 
of Peebles to the Play, because the feast -of 
Beltane, originally a heathen celebration, had by 
the wise policy of the medizval Church, become 
associated with the religious festival of the Finding 
of the Cross, which took place on the first Monday in 
May. There occurred in August also the feast of the 
Elevation of the Cross, or Roodmass. Both of those 
solemn festivals attracted crowds of worshippers, and 
pilgrimages were made to the Holy Cross from all 
parts of the kingdom. Miracles were announced as 
having been performed, and a holy fair attracted 
those who desired to make the best of both worlds. 
The stone shaft of the wayside cross still exists at 
Cardrona, which directed the way of the pilgrims 
from the north of England through the fords of 
Tweed. j 

As is well known, secular business was transacted 
within the churches of the Middle Ages in addition to 
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the. celebration of divine service. Thus, in 143I, we 
see Walter Scott, lord of Buccleuch, agreeing that a 
loan of £100 might be repaid by him any day 
between sunrise and sunset, upon the high altar of 
the church of the Holy Cross of Peebles. Ordinarily, 
one would have expected this bond to be redeemed at 
one of the altars within the Parish Church, but, as 
will be seen, the Scotts of Buccleuch had _ special 
interests in this church, hence its selection. 

In the year 1456, on the 13th of December, there is 
an interesting account of the installation of the master 
or minister of the church. At the meeting of the 
burgh court, held on that day, there appeared a 
certain friar, by name John Jameson, bearing a letter 
of introduction from the minister of the house of 
Fail, in Ayrshire, asking the bailies and community 
to present John Jameson to the place and living of 
the Cross Church out of favour to him, the writer. 
The bailies thereupon caused the candidate to swear 
by his priesthood that he would not give bribes to 
any man out of the goods belonging to the Cross 
Church. He was, however, to be allowed to take 
what would be an easy living out of its revenues, 
and spend the remainder either upon the kirk or 
upon the relic. Friar John agreed to the terms, and 
was apparently installed minister of the church. 

The house of Fayl, whose minister was sponsor for 
Friar John, was one of the monasteries of Trinity 
Friars, similar to those of Peebles, but in age eleven 
years senior. Of its friars it has been sung— 


The friars of Fayl drank berrybrown ale, 
The best that ere was tasted. 


And again— 


Of Scotlandwell and the friars of Fayl 
The limmerie lang has lasted, 
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Scotlandwell having been another of the establishments 
of Trinity Friars, two years older than Fayl. 

It is to be observed that in this year of 1456 the 
relic was recognised as something well worth being 
taken care of. What was this precious relic? It may 
have been that glorious stone cross discovered in the 
year 1261. Or was it the urn containing the ashes of 
the holy martyr Nicholas? Possibly also, even at this 
early date, the legend that the church possessed a 
piece of the very True Cross was becoming accepted 
as a well-authenticated fact. 

Note also that at this period the presentation of 
minister to the Cross Church lay in the gift of the 
bailies and community. In later post-Reformation days 
this prerogative continued to be exercised by the city 
fathers during the Presbyterian phases of the church, 
until its abandonment in 1784, and later with its 
successor. 

In 1458, on the 12th of September, Kingsmeadows 
was confirmed by King James II. to the friars of the 
Holy Cross of—Peebles of the Order of the Holy 
Trinity and Redemption of Captives. From this 
charter one may infer that although probably there 
was no monastery at the time, there must have been 
a convent or community of friars other than the 
minister alone. 

A century before the Reformation of 1560, James, 
earl of Morton, granted to the Cross Church and the 
brethren five and a half acres of the lands of Eshiels, 
lying in a place commonly called Floors, near the 
town of Peebles, for the building and repair of the 
church. The earls of Morton had a right of burial 
in the church, and possessed an aisle or vault, situated 
at the east end of the south side of the building. 
Later it was utilised by a family of the name of 
Erskine, that lived in Venlaw House. 
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To this same year, 1460, belongs that interesting 
didactic poem or play called The Three Tales of 
the Three Priests of Peebles. The three clerics, who 
may have been either chaplains of the Parish Church 
or friars of the Cross Kirk, meet in the Virgin Inn, at 
the foot of the Brig House Knowe, on the Ist of 
February, St Bride’s Day, and, after their midday 
repast, begin to tell stories. The author cleverly 
utilises his composition to shew to the king the 
causes for the decay of burgess families, for the 
degeneracy of the nobility, and the failure of the 
clergy any longer to perform miracles. Various 
remedies are suggested by the grades of sufferers. 
The second tale was concerned with a foolish king 
who eventually learned wisdom through a fool. The 
third tale demonstrates how a man’s’ soul must 
approach the supreme tribunal unaccompanied by 
his wealth, or by his wife and family; but Almsdeed 
may accompany him through the port (grave), right 
up even to the tribunal, and there plead the dead 
man’s cause. Who the author was is now unknown. 

In the year 1461, Mary of Gueldres, queen of King 
James II., made a donation of ten shillings at the 
Holy Cross of Peebles. It was she who founded 
Trinity College Church and Hospital in Edinburgh, 
where her body reposed for centuries until the 
demolition of the church. Her benefactions are yet a 
blessing to the poor of Edinburgh. On the 8th of 
November 1462, the burgh court decreed and elected 
Friar Thomas Lorimer to serve in the Cross Church 
until Beltane, at his good behaviour, and have his 
living at the will of the bailies and the community 
out of the goods of the same place. There were 
eight objectors to the presentation. These may have 
been the fathers of such as make objections at all 
ministerial elections! 
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THE CROSS CHURCH AND AN ALMSHOUSE. 


1464, October I—On that day appeared in court 
Friar William Gibson, master of the Cross Kirk, and 
William of Peebles, for-speaker, with him. And then 
William and Friar William asked for the reverence of 
God and Our Lady, that the bailies and neighbours 
would give a piece of land under the east end of the 
Castlehill on the north side, between the gate and the 
hill, that the said Friar William might build upon it 
a house of alms for harboury in it of poor folk for 
soul-heal. To this the bailies agreed, and, when the 
court had risen, all passed to the land referred to, 
and Bailie William Dickson took up earth and 
stone, and laid it in the hands of Friar William 
Gibson, and gave him heritable possession of the land, 
in name of the poor folk, as procurator for them in 
the cause. 

What special interest had the master of the Cross 
Church in the establishment of an almshouse within 
the burgh? The solution would seem to lie in the 
great fact of the possession by the Cross Church of a 
fragment of the True Cross. In order to adore 
and venerate the holy relic, as well as procure soul- 
heal and body-heal by doing pilgrimage at its shrine, 
thousands of pilgrims, as has been already mentioned, 
flocked to Peebles annually at the two feasts of the 
Finding of the Cross and the Exaltation of the Cross. 
At this period the great bridge over the Tweed 
wase only in course of ‘erection, hence the, need 
for wayside crosses, pointing the pilgrims’, way 
through fords and mountain passes. Near the ford 
of Tweed at Cardrona was situated the hospice 
of St Leonard, at Eshiels, a species of hostel for the 
accommodation of wayfarers. The new almshouse at 
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the west end of the town formed a branch establish- 
ment, to which poor folks were forwarded from the 
principal wayside lodging at Eshiels; here they were 
able to rest and recuperate for as long as might be 
required ere performing their duty at the adoration of 
the cross. It must be remembered also that at this 
time there were apparently no monastic buildings in 
which accommodation could be afforded. These, 
however, were now about to be provided. 


MONASTERY OF THE HOLY CROSS FOUNDED BY 
KING JAMES IIL. 


On the 3rd day of February 1473, when the Church 
was already two centuries old, Brother Robert, head 
minister of the Trinity Friars, sent a letter from the 
monastery of St Mathurin, at Paris. The letter 
mentioned that a _ petition had been presented to 
Brother Robert by James III, king of Scotland, and 
Margaret, his queen; recommended highly also by 
Louis XI., king of France. The royal petitioners 
proposed erecting a conventual monastery of the 
Order.of Trinity Friars, in the house or chapel of 
the Holy Cross of Peebles, and also endowing it 
with most ample rents, with the object of celebrating 
divine service perpetually there. 

The petitioners prayed that the house of Berwick, 
belonging to the same Order, which had been long 
levelled to the ground by the English, should, along 
with all its pertinents, be annexed to the house of the 
Holy Cross at Peebles. 


THE HOUSE OF BERWICK AND THE CHURCH OF 
KETTINS ANNEXED TO THE CROSS CHURCH. 


Brother Robert agreed to the request of his royal 
suitors, and ordered the annexation of the house of 
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Berwick to the house of Peebles. Not only so, but 
the Parish Church of Kettins, in Forfarshire, belong- 
ing to Berwick, was also annexed to Peebles, with 
consent of the minister and rector of the house and 
church, Robert Clogston, and of his vicar also, Brother 
Alexander Burgan. 

Friar John Blenk was appointed head minister of the 
united houses of Peebles, Berwick, and the church of 
Kettins. Moreover, as soon as there would be a 
sufficient number of friars in the new monastery, Brother 
Robert of Paris proposed to resign his right of 
presentation of the minister into the hands of the 
brethren of the monastery of the Holy Cross of 
Peebles, reserving, however, the confirmation of the 
nominee in his own hands and those of his successors. 

Powers were now granted to tie ministers of the 
Cross Church in the future to receive to the profession 
of the Order as many friars as could be sustained out 
of the revenues of the house. 


INDUCTION OF THE FIRST MINISTER OF THE 
MONASTERY. 


On the 12th of April 1474, Friar John Blenk was 
inducted as minister of the Holy Cross of Peebles by 
the vicar, Alexander Burgan, in obedience to letters 
from the head minister of the Order. This was 
accomplished by touching the door of the church, 
and by delivering the keys, and by handing over the 
chalice, the Book, and the other ornaments of the 
altar. 

The monastic buildings, which were now erected, 
occupied three sides of a rectangle, enclosing a/garth, 
or grassy court, the church forming the south side of 
the area. This was a somewhat unusual design to 
adopt, as in monasteries the church usually was 
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placed on the north side as a protection from the 
northerly winds. 

The dimensions of church and monastery, from east 
to west, were 108 feet over all; and the dimensions 
of church and cloisters together, from north to south, 
measured 124 feet. The width of the cloisters was 
22 feet, outside measurement, and they appear to have 
been vaulted in the roof. The church was 32 feet 
wide outside, and 26 feet inside; being 108 feet long 
outside and 102 feet inside. The height from the level 
to the top of the side walls was 24 feet. There were 
two doors on the south side, one on the north, leading 
from the monastery into the church, and one at the 
west end in the tower. There were four or five 
windows in the south wall of the church, each fifteen 
feet high and five feet seven inches wide; and one 
in the east gable, sixteen feet high and seven feet 
wide. 


The Sbrine. 


In the fore-wall of the church, between the third 
window from the west and the door on the east of 
that window, there was an aperture and arch, made 
at the first-erection of the chureh, of a particular 
construction, four feet wide and two and a half feet 
in height on the outside, but increasing into between 
six and seven feet in width, and eight feet in height 
in the inside, with decorations in freestone projecting 
beyond the wall, not done in any other part of the 
building. 

It is very probable that the urn, with the relics of 
St Nicholas and the cross found near to it, were 
deposited there, or, at least, were visible there, so that 
the religious worshipping in the church, and devotees 
thronging around the outside, believing that their 
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prayers and alms were performed with increased 
benefit when offered at the cross or tomb of a 
martyr, might resort thither at all hours for the 
purpose of devotion. 

Here, too, is the explanation of the reason for the 
erection of the conventual buildings on the north 
side of the church. The church was already two 
centuries old ere the monastery was begun; the fame 
of the relics was a thing well-established all over 
Scotland; it was well known that they were adored 
and venerated publicly at least twice a year, when 
thousands of pilgrims from all parts of the country 
flocked to the Cross Church for this very purpose. 
The south side of the church had been specially fitted 
up, and had become the recognised place for holding 
the celebration. A species of holy fair was held for 
two consecutive days, the devotees encamping all over 
the ground immediately to the south of the church. 
Hence, when the conventual buildings came to be 
erected, there was only the open space to the north 
available for them. On this vacant site the monastery 
was erected. 

The emoluments of the suppressed house of Berwick, 
and the greater tithes of the church of Kettins, were 
welcome additions to the revenues of the monastery, 
just at a time when there were going to be wider 
outlets for expenditure. Concerning the house of 
Berwick, William Dunbar has a most amusing 
satirical poem, in which an allusion to the Great 
Cross House, as he calls it, occurs, and also to the 
pEtats Olsthae. city: — 


Of famous convents in this toun were two— j 
The Great Cross Abbey and the Maison Dieu; 
Within the abbey, when he list to dwell, 

Ruled Father John—of whom my tale I tell: 

A vigorous Abbot of his age, and fresh, 
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But little mortified of soul or flesh; 

He prowled about by secret paths by night— 
His piety was only for the light; 

Sleekit he was, an’ carefu’ to conceal, 

And only vulnerable at the heel.—Zz seg. 


A MIRACLE. 


Now, an event occurred which was of the nature of 
an auspicious omen wherewith to inaugurate the new 
monastery. Nothing less than a miracle, of an un- 
doubted and public nature, happened, to draw attention 
to the church and increase the prestige of the holy 
relics there enshrined. 

It was the feast of the Finding of the Cross, in the be- 
ginning of May 1474, that month which also witnessed 
the annual sports of Beltane, or Mayday. Vast crowds 
had collected to venerate the relics in the large area 
then called the Cross Kirkyard. The town was filled 
with strangers from the landward portions of the 
country, brought thither not only for religious duty, 
but also to witness the horse racing, the games, the 
shooting at the butts, Robin Hood and his merry 
men, with Maid Marian and the foresters, under the 
greenwood tree. 


Hope-Kailzie and Cardrona 
Gathered out thickfold, 
Singing hey ho rumbelow! 
The young folks were right bold. 
The bagpipes blew, and they withdrew 
From farm towns all untold. 
Lord! Sic a shout was them among 
As they went ower the wold, 
There west 
Of Peebles to the Play. 


The occasion had come, and the omens were not 
wanting! The holy fragment of the True Cross was 
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OF PEEBLES TO THE PLAY. 
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just about to be elevated before the hushed and 
expectant multitude. Suddenly a commotion occurred; 
first on the outskirts of the throng, but magnetically 
spreading from the circumference to the centre of the 
exowd collected: in front ofthe’ ‘Gross Church. The 
eyes of the pilgrims were withdrawn from the church, 
and directed down the long Kirkgait, over the Peebles 
Water, glittering in the May sun, and up the Briggait, 
and in an instant higher than the heads of the crowd, 
and over the roofs of the houses, soared dense black 
clouds of smoke, followed by shooting lambent flames, 
which proclaimed to the awestruck folk that some 
burgher’s dwelling was on fire. A murmur among the 
throng resolved itself into the words, “John Scott’s 
house in the Briggait!” 

But the ceremony cannot be delayed; all is ready. 
The friars, assisted by the clergy of the Parish Church 
of St Andrew, all in full canonicals, have begun their 
procession preliminary to the elevation of the relic. 
The chanted notes of the choristers sound sonorously 
in that sunny space. The bounds have been peram- 
bulated, and the dignitaries return to the church, only 
to re-appear at the rectangular aperture in the south 
wall of the church through which they present the 
unveiled relic to the adoring gaze of the devotees; 
and just at the moment of their exhibition, a hum of 
surprise causes the worshippers to turn away for an 
instant from the centre of interest to the Briggait. 
The smoke is blowing past; the flames are no longer 
seen; the fire is out. A miracle! The conflagration 
has ceased at the very moment of the elevation of the 
cross! No farther need any one now seek to cast 
doubt on the sanctity of the sacred objects. sThey 
have shown their power by demonstration understood 
of all; and the free-thinker of that day, if one existed, 
who remarked that a sudden change of wind had 
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likewise occurred at the moment of the showing of 
the cross, deserved a ducking in the adjacent pools 
of Peebles Water! 

Who should know all this better than John Scott 
himself? In the following script does the honest 
burgess attest his faith:—1r474, July 1S—On which day, 
John Scott, and Alison, his wife, have resigned, by 
handing over a penny, twelvepence annually to the 
Holy Cross, out of his land lying in the Briggait on 
the North Row, into Bailie John Dickson’s hand; and 
then the bailie laid that penny into the hand of Friar 
Alexander Burgan, assignee to the Holy Cross and 
keeper to that holy place at that time, and gave him, 
in name of the Holy Cross, heritable possession of 
the said twelve pence annually out of the foresaid 
land, for the grace of Almighty God and the Holy 
Cross, that the said John Scott’s house was kept from 
burning with fierce fire from the time forth that the 
the Holy Cross was shewing! 


BENEFACTIONS TO THE CROSS CHURCH. 


The office of hereditary sheriff of the county was 
vested in the head of a family called Hay, and in the 
year 1484, when John le Hay of Laquharriot held the 
office of sheriff, Thomas le Hay acted as his depute. 
The latter, along with his wife, had, out of devotion 
to the church, bestowed large sums of money, goods, 
and ornaments, all for the sustentation of the 
brethren, and for building and repair of church 
and monastery. In return for so great favour, the 
following agreement was drawn up:—1r484, December I8 
—Friar John Mador, minister of the conventual church 
of the Holy Cross, and John Wood and John Jameson, 
also friars therereof, assembled in chapter, with the 
special consent of Michael Arnot, provincial of the 
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CHURCH OF THE HOLY CROSS. 


A view of the south side of the Church, with a large cross ona 
plinth in the foreground. Legend (Gothic lowercase)—S comune 
ecclie sancte *crucis de peblis (doubtful, very indistinct). ,Pointed 
oval, 2X Iv inches. Friar John Mador, Dec. 18, 1484. 
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Order in Scotland, and master of Scotlandwell, strictly 
oblige ourselves to Thomas le Hay, sheriff depute of 
Peebles, and Christiana, his spouse, to celebrate on 
each day on every year a daily mass forever at the 
altar of the Holy Cross called the Black Rood altar, 
situated in the Cross Church. At the beginning of 
each mass the priest shall exhort the people to say 
one Paternoster with the Angelic Salutation. For every 
day that mass is not celebrated at the altar in the 
church we oblige ourselves to pay to John le Hay 
five shillings upon the high altar of the church. 

1484, December 31—Thomas Hay, sheriff depute of 
Peblis, and Christiana Dudingston, his spouse, gave 
their land and biggin lying in the Old Town of Peblis 
on the north side, between the land of Richard Patrik- 
son on the east and the land of Thomas Bychat on 
the west. They granted the property to Friar John 
Mador, minister of the Cross Kirk of Peblis, ‘to 
augment and uphold divine service at the Black Rood 
altar for the souls of the givers. They were to have 
the use of the frank tenement all the days of their 
lives, and the longest liver also. From the tenement 
thus acquired from Thomas Hay, an annual sum was 
also payable at the altar of St Michael, in the parish 
church of St Andrew, of thirteen shillings and four- 
pence. More, however, is heard of this annual burden 
in the year 1513. 

1494, May 31—John Mador, burgess of Peblis, passed 
to his land, tenement, and biggin on the south side 
of the High Gait, and resigned the same in favour of 
Friar William Mador, one of the convent friars of 
the Holy Cross Kirk of Peblis, of the Trinity Order, 
son of the said John Mador, and lawful and nearest 
heir of the said John. And then the said Friar 
William Mador, of his own very free will, with 
consent of Friar Thomas Lowis, minister of the Cross 

Cc 
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Kirk of Peblis, and overman of the said Friar William, 
resigned the property in favour of Thomas Eumond, 
and Christian, his spouse. 

1503, October 9—Gilbert Williamson, burgess, gave 
a rent of 8s furth of a land and tenement in 
Northgait, to Friar Thomas Lowis, minister of the 
Holy Cross. Kirk of Peebles. The convent. to do 
yearly an anniversary service for Gilbert and Janet 
Middlemass, his spouse, on the day of the decease of 
Gilbert, with dirige at evensong, and masses on the 
morn, said and sung as use is for ever. And if the 
convent fails, then his heirs may take up the annual 
rent and distribute it among the chaplains of St 
Andrew’s Kirk, and cause them to do the said anni- 
versary at the altar where the said Gilbert lies. The 
property was called “the land and tenement of John 
Usher.” 

1503—In this year the burgh rental refers to a land 
in the Old Town entered as Sir John Hannikyn’s 
land, now the Cross Kirk’s, twenty pence. It was 
owned by the church until the Reformation of 1560, 
and was then disposed of. 


, THE ALTARS IN THE CROSS CHURCH. 


The altar of the Black Rood was the high altar in 
the church of the Holy Cross. There appear to have 
been other two altars also in the church. To one of 
these, viz., St Sebastian, there occurs only a single 
reference; it may possibly, therefore, have been 
a late foundation. The third altar was that of the 
Holy Blood. 

I491, March 3—Sasine given to Sir Robert Tonnok, 
chaplain of the Holy Blood altar, in the Cross Kirk of 
Peblis, of four shillings annual rent for one mass 
annually in honour of the Holy Blood, and for the 
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saul-heal of William of Dunsyre, burgess of Peebles 
and Edinburgh. 


THE BUCCLEUCH FAMILY AND THE CROSS CHURCH. 


By a will, dated 9th February 1491, David Scott, 
then of Buccleuch, directed that his body should be 
buried in the church of the Holy Cross of Peebles. 
He died in the year 1492. 


When Bukcleugh at Scots-hall kept his house, 
Then Peebles Church was his burial place; ~ 
In the Cross Kirk there has buried been 

Of the lairds of Bukcleugh, either six or seven; 
There can none say but it’s two hunder year 
Since any of them was buried there. 


THE FEAST OF THE FINDING OF THE CROSS CALLED 
BELTANE. 


In the year 1496, a man, Oswald Aitken by name, 
was made burgess for ten shillings, to be paid at 
“the next feast of the Invention of the Haly Crois 
called Bellamtym.” This old scribe hardly knew the 
etymology or origin of Beltane, nor the fact that the 
feast of the Finding of the Cross was grafted on to 
the old heathen festival of sun worship. 


KING JAMES IV. AND THE CROSS CHURCH. 


King James IV., then a lad of sixteen, inaugurated 
his reign by the first of a series of pilgrimages to the 
holy relic enshrined in the Cross Church, in expiation 
of his share in the death of his father. The day was 
Sunday, 22nd November, of the year 1488, five months 
after the tragedy of Sauchie. A sum of eighteen 
shillings was given to the youthful king to offer in 
the Cross Kirk of Peebles. This is all that indicates 
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to posterity the first visit of the penitent king to the 
famous shrine; and the notice occurs in the accounts 
of the lord high treasurer of the period. The wearing 
of the iron belt had not proved a sufficient expiation 
to the awakened conscience and sorrowful soul of the 
royal penitent. 

The recently-erected conventual buildings were al- 
ready about twelve years old by this time, and the 
king and part of his retinue may have been lodged in 
the monastery. Other lodgings available were the 
house of Smithfield, situated upon the slopes of Venlaw, 
which in a later age gave hospitality to Darnley, the 
husband of Mary Queen of Scots; there was also the 
castle of Neidpath. é 

In 1502, the year of the king’s marriage, the monarch 
was more than once in the burgh. “The sixth day 
of May, in Peebles, to Sir Andrew Makbrek, to dispone, 
ili. lib.; that day to the king’s offering to the Holy Croce 
at Peebles, xviii. s. The xviii. day of September, to 
the king’s offering to the Holy Croce of Peebles, xviii s. 
To Sir Andrew Makbrek, to dispone to the priests 
there, iiii. lib.” 

In the period from the year 1504 to 1508 are to be 
found the most frequent references to the visits of the 
king to the Cross Church and its monastery. One is 
indebted principally for information respecting these 
visits to the accounts of the lord high treasurer, wherein 
every item of expenditure may be found carefully 
entered, and from these necessarily brief data it is 
possible to learn much of the proceedings at the royal 
court. Remembering that in those days the year 
began on the 25th day of March, one finds the King 
in Peebles on the 24th of August. On that. day 
fourteen shillings were paid to a man who conveyed 
to the king at Peebles swift herons from the laird of 
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Dawyck in the county. Those herons were to be 
used in the sport of heronry, of which the king was 
a devoted follower. From ancient times the demesne 
of Dawyck has been celebrated for its breed of those 
Sporting birds; witness Dr Pennicuik, who says:— 
“Here, in an old orchard, did the herons build their 
nests upon some large pear-trees, whereon in the 
harvest-time are to be seen much fruit growing, and 
trouts and eels crawling down the body of those trees. 
Those fish the herons take out the river of Tweed to 
their nests; and as they go in at the mouth, so they 
are seen to squirt out again at the draught; and this 
is the remarkable riddle that they so much talk of—to 
have flesh, fish, and fruit at the same time upon one 
tree!” 

Again, on the 17th September of the same year, a 
man brought, also from the laird of Dawyck, two fair 
hounds to the king at Peebles, for which office he 
received the sum of fourteen shillings. On the 5th 
of March, there is entered into the accounts the 
offering of the king at the Holy Cross of Peebles, 
amounting to fourteen shillings. On the following 
day, Sandy Law received a similar sum to go in 
search of a hawk; and on the 7th of the same month, 
the king made an offering again at the shrine of 
fourteen shillings. On the I2th March, King James 
left Dumfries, where he had been entertained by his 
favourite singer, “the crooked vicar,” and was in 
Peebles on his way home again on the 13th and 14th, 
paying forty-two shillings for his lodgings, and 
bringing back with him a mule. On the 13th he 
presented fourteen shillings to the Holy Cross of 
Peebles, and nine shillings to the man that brought a 
hound from the laird of Dawyck. Again, on Friday 
the 14th March, a further sum of fourteen shillings 
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was offered at the Holy Cross; and the priest who 
preached before the king by command received 
twenty-eight shillings. On the same day the falconer 
to the earl of Bothwell received fourteen shillings. 

On the 27th day of May 1505, the king made a 
magnificent gift to the church, no less than four 
ounces of gold, a unicorn weight, to the Holy Cross 
of Peebles, each ounce of the value of £6 5s, being in 
all £25 15s 3d. (A unicorn was a coin of about 18s 
value. Gold of two unicorn weight seems to have 
been valued at £6 8s). “Item, memorandum in the 
same two rings which were my lord St Andrews’, and 
an ounce of gold given by the abbot of Cambusken- 
neth.” On the 4th of August, the king’s offering at the 
shrine of the Holy Cross was fourteen shillings; and 
the honorarium to the priests amounted to £3. On the 
7th of August, the king was again in Peebles after a 
Dumfriesshire journey, and presented fourteen shillings 
at the altar; and on his way home he made an offering 
at the holy oil well of St Catherine at Liberton. 

On the 7th May 1506, to the Haly Croce of Peblis, 
the king’s offering, eighteen shillings. On the IIth 
of May the king passed through Peebles on his return 
from Wigton and Dumfries. On the 4th of January, 
Stobo received fourteen shillings. 

During those years also “spur-silver” was frequently 
paid to the choir boys of the Cross Church, generally 
twelve silver pennies in all, as a fine paid by the 
king, and claimed as a perquisite by the choristers, 
for the disturbance caused by the late entry of the 
king to his stall in the chancel, through the clanking 
of his spurs on the stone pavement of the church. 

In connection with this subject of the Holy Cross, 
a reference must be inserted at this point to one of 
its festivals. It occurs in a document relating to the 
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mills of Peebles, to which entry was to be granted 
on “the feast of the Exaltation of the Cross, called the 
Roodmass, in harvest.” (1506, August I9, is the date 
of the document.) 


The Golden Cross of Peebles. 


Previous references to the “Haly Croce”? must have 
been either to the glorious cross of stone discovered 
in the reign of King Alexander III., or to the fragment 
of the True Cross, which was declared to be enshrined 
within the church. But now King James IV. resolved 
that the church at Peebles should possess a cross of 
pure gold. On New Year’s Day (March 25th), 1507, 
the king worshipped at Our Lady’s Chapel at New- 
haven, and made there an offering of fourteen shillings. 
INGwy--on- the 30th of Apfil, there “was =given to 
Matthew Auchleck, “to make for the cross of Peblis, 
six riders, weighing one and half ounces, in all, 
£10 7s.” In October, there is mentioned the king’s 
offering at the Holy Cross of Peebles, the sum of 
fourteen shillings, and the honorarium to the priests 
there of forty shillings. The golden cross was in 
time finished; accordingly, on the 16th day of Febru- 
ary 1507, the goldsmith, Matthew Auchleck, for 
making the cross of Peblis, of gold, weighing seven 
and a half ounces, was paid £3 I0s. For making a 
foot of silver to the said cross of Peblis, weighing 
four ounces and a quarter (each ounce at thirteen 
shillings), summa £5 5s 3d. From those items in the 
accounts of the lord high treasurer may be learned 
some interesting facts:—During those years, remorse 
for his father’s cruel death must have harassed the 
king, enforcing upon him these frequent pilgrimages 
to the Holy Cross. It was incumbent upon him, as 
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probably also upon all other pilgrims to the shrine, 
to ‘lay an offering in money upon the altar. The 
clergy also expected an honorarium for the sermons 
which they preached before his majesty. 

These visits of the king were not entirely of a 
religious or of a sorrowful nature; there were minstrels 
for the entertainment of the royal penitent. 


The Abbey of the Trinity called the Cross tkirk. 


1509, January 26—Friar James Patrikson, religious 
cleric in the Cross Kirk of Peblis, resigns an annual 
rent of 10s in favour of Friar John of Woid, brother 
of the Abbey of the Trinity called the Cross Kirk in 
Peblis, in name and behalf of the minister and 
convent, for two anniversaries yearly to be done in 
the said abbey and Cross Kirk by the minister and 
convent, with placebo and dirige, with note at even, 
and masses singing and said in the morn; one of the 
anniversaries to be done for Patrick Patrikson on the 
8th February, the father of Friar James, they having 
therefor five shillings and twopence equally divided; 
and the other anniversary to be done for Janet Pater- 
son, his spouse, and mother of Friar James, on the 
7th June. Note here the singular designation, “The 
Abbey of the Trinity called the Cross Kirk.” There 
is not at present any other reference to be found in 
which the Peebles establishment is called an ABBEY. 
In corroboration, however, there exists an ancient seal 
of the Cross Church and monastery, undated, on which 
occurs the following —Jobis Turnbul Abbatis de 
Pebles. Here we have the minister styling himself 
abbot of Peebles. Who this Abbot John Turnbull 
was, and at what time he presided over the abbey or 
monastery, it is not possible at present to say; but 
both the fore-mentioned reference quoted above, and 
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John Turnbull, abbot. Ina canopied niche, a figure of the Virgin 
crowned, seated, holding the Child on her right arm. Beheath is a 
shield bearing arms—A bull’s head cabossed. Legend (Gothic 
lowercase) —S iohis turnbul ° abbatis de peblis. Pointed oval, 
215178 inches. Red wax. 
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also this seal serve to shew that at one period of its 
existence the religious house of the Cross Church was 
called an abbey, and its head was an abbot. In ‘this 
matter of seals it may be stated that six seals of the 
Cross Church monastery exist:—(1I) The seal of Abbot 
John Turnbull; (2) That of the minister, John Mador, 
1484; (3) The seal of Thomas Lowis, minister in 1513, 
used by the Parish Church in the present day; (4) 
Another seal of the same design, but slightly larger; 
(5) Seal of Cross Church when Robert Stewart was 
minister, unknown and undated; (6) Seal of the year 
1597, when either lord Yester or the laird of Shilling- 
law was titular head. 


ST MICHAEL’S ALTAR IN THE PARISH CHURCH. 


It will be remembered that in the year 1484 Thomas 
Hay had given, among other gifts to the Cross Church, 
a tenement in the Old Town of Peebles; and from 
this tenement an annual rent was payable to the 
chaplain. Of vot —Michaél mm the’ Parish Church of 
Peebles. Now, in the year 1513, the tenement had 
fallen into disrepair, and was ruinous. The annual 
rent to the altar of St Michael was, therefore, no 
longer properly secured. Accordingly the minister, 
Friar Thomas Lowis, with consent of his brethren the 
friars of the Cross Church, burdened the acres and 
lands lying around the monastery with payment of 
this annual rent until buildings were re-erected on the 
waste land. The annual rent was of the value of 
thirteen shillings and fourpence, and was payable to 
Master John Houston, chaplain of St Michael’s, inj the 
Parish Church, in one payment annually on: the 
morrow of the feast of the Finding of the Cross. ‘ To 
this charter the official seal is still appended, in excel- 
lent preservation after nearly four centuries, and dated 
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the 2nd April 1513. It bears the bay leaves, the 
badge of Lowis of Manor, and is used by the 
Parish Church of the twentieth century. On the 4th 
May of the same year, a public instrument was taken 
in relation to the above matter. The feast referred 
to above was annually celebrated at Beltane, in the 
first week of May, hence those negotiations in April. 


INSTALLATION OF A MINISTER OF THE HOLY 
CROSS. 


The year was 1528, the day, the 16th April, and the 
writer of the account. of the ceremony of installation 
was Richard Lauson, of the diocese of St Andrews, 
notary public. The hour was ten o’clock in the 
forenoon, and a congregation occupied the nave of 
the Cross Kirk. Among the worshippers were the 
dean, Master John Colquhoun, of the Parish Church; 
Laurence Govan, rector of Hynderland; three chaplains 
—William Nubie, John Paterson, and Robert Hender- 
soun; there were also Duthac Patersoun, bailie of 
Peebles; and Robert Achesoun, William Napier, 
Patrick Wilson, and Gilbert Querlands; also Mr 
Martin Lowis, and Sir Robert Brewhouse, notary 
public. As~a: prelude tothe public ceremony, this 
worshipful company assembled in the chapterhouse of 
the monastery, where the nominee of the friars, James 
Patersoun, appeared before them. He presented a 
letter from the venerable Nicholas, head of the whole 
Order of Holy Trinity, dated from his monastery of 
St Mathurine at Paris, granting collation to the 
minister-elect of the convent. This was found to be 
quite in order, sealed and authenticated with green 
wax, entire, and neither vitiated nor cancelled, nor 
suspect in any part. This letter was handed to the 
notary public, Richard Lauson, as a responsible public 
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Friar Thomas Lowis, minister. On a plinth of two steps a calvary 
cross between two oak leaves slipped, all within an engrailed border. 
Legend (Gothic lowercase)—S * comune * ecclie * sancte * crucis * de ~ 


peblis. Pointed oval, 215% Ins inches. Friar Thomas Lowis, April 2, 
T5035 
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person, who thereupon instituted and invested the new 
minister. This was done in the choir of the church. 
The new minister was conducted to a stall in the 
chancel; he was required to touch the keys of the 
ministry of the church; then to him standing by the 
altar were delivered the chalice, book, jewels, and 
ornaments of the altar. Mass was next celebrated by 
the new minister. Then the notary, turning to the 
people at the time of the offertory, delivered to the 
minister sundry offerings in sign of real and corporal 
possession of the benefice. Lastly, public documents 
recounting the proceedings were delivered to the 
minister according to use and wont, and the con- 
gregation dispersed. Such was the mode of election, 
presentation, and induction in days of old. 


THE HOUSE OF DUNBAR ASSIGNED TO THE CROSS 
CHURCH—A FRAGMENT OF THE TRUE CROSS. 


King James V. had now been enthroned for sixteen 
years. He also, like his predecessors, wished to show 
favour to the Cross Church monastery. And on the 
first of July 1529, he gave to the friars a letter. This 
letter recounted how, in some byegone time, Christian 
Bruce, countess of Dunbar, had built and founded a 
house of religion in that town, which she had handed 
over to the Order of the Holy Trinity. Also that this 
place of religion had been under the rule and 
authority of the house of the same Order at Berwick. 
It stated also that King James III. had granted this 
house of Berwick, with the church at Kettins, to the 
church of the Holy Cross at Peebles; and ,that 
thenceforth the house and revenues belonging to the 
Order, and situated at Dunbar, were to belong also to 
the church and monastery at Peebles. The king at 
the same time revoked any disposition or gift of the 
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house of Dunbar to any other one, especially to Sir 
John Scharp, chaplain. 

This letter from the king derives also a_ special 
interest from a sentence in it, which authoritatively 
describes the Cross Church of Peebles as the place 
“where a part of the very Cross that our Salvator was 
crucified on is honoured and kept.’’ It is to be also noted 
that the brethren at Peebles were bound still to 
continue one friar of the Order to reside at Dunbar 
and provide divine service there, according to the first 
foundation. This letter had been obtained from the 
king personally when he was paying a visit to the 
town. The fragment of the True Cross mentioned in 
this letter was probably enshrined within the golden 
cross of King James IV. 


THE FEAST OF THE FINDING OF THE HOLY 
CROSS. 


In the same year, 1530, on the previous 18th April, 
there took place an event of great interest in the 
Parish Church of St Andrew, concerning more 
especially the clergy of the Cross Church. The 
congregation of Peebles was assembled in the Parish 
Church at ten in the morning. There were present 
the dean, Master John Colquhoun; Sirs Gilbert 
Williamson, John Henrison, John Paterson, chaplains; 
Edmund Paterson and John Dickson, who were both 
chaplains and notaries public; and the parish clerk, 
Andrew Dickson, with many other witnesses. To 
them appeared a venerable and worthy man, Friar 
James Paterson, minister of the Cross Church, humbly 
asking the assent of the parishioners to the following 
proposal:—That there be ordained and solemnised 
every year in all time coming the feast of the Finding 
of the Holy Cross of Peebles, on the fifteenth day of 
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Robert Stewart, minister. A calvary cross on four steps between 
two oak leaves. Within a border of small cusps. Legend (Capitals)— 
SIGILLVM * ROBERTI * STEVART * MINISTRI ° DE* PEBLIS. Lozenge 
shape, 21's  11¢ inches. 
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May, as a double feast to be solemnised by clergy 
and people. The parishioners thereupon, with cheerful 
countenance and unanimous voice, gave their assent, 
and humbly required the archbishop of Glasgow to 
institute this feast. On the 26th of April, the 
archbishop, in the cathedral of Glasgow, instituted 
and appointed the feast to be held annually for 
ever. on the day named, viz. the 15th of May. 
Note.—There are references to this feast having been 
celebrated previous to this year: possibly now its 
annual joint celebration was confirmed, and its date 
altered by a few days, so as to remove the solemnity 
some time apart from the revels of Beltane. 


FURTHER ADDITIONS TO THE POSSESSIONS OF THE 
CROSS CHURCH. 


153i “has been recorded previously. that there 
had been added to the Cross Church of Peebles—(1) 
The house of Berwick; (2) The Parish Church of 
Kettins; and (3) The house of Dunbar. The _ pro- 
perties of the monastery were now further increased 
by the addition of (4) The house of Houston, in Had- 
dingtonshire, which bore the beautiful name, The Grace 
of God. This ministry had been founded between the 
years 1268 and 1271 by Christina Mowbray, widow of 
Sir Roger Mowbray. It had been endowed with (5) 
“The land which is called Lyneryngham, in the 
territory of Hawystun, and all the land which be- 
longed to (6) The hospital of Fortun and (7) The 
whole land of Crauchot.” 

David Kinloch, who was minister of Houston some 
time previous to the year 1531, resigned the place and 
its revenues to Friar James Paterson and the convent 
of Peebles, with the sanction of the head minister, 
and of the pope and of the king, conform to a charter 
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of mortification, dated 8th January 1541. The king 
gave his sanction “for the singular devotion” which 
he had to the Holy Cross of Peebles. After the Refor- 
mation of 1560 the lands of the hospital of Fortun 
afforded a living to two of the friars of the Cross 
Kirk of Peebles, who, like all the religious clerics, 
had been exiled from cloister and altar, and provided 
with pensions derived from their former possessions. 


THE CHAPEL-ROOD OF LAND GIVEN TO THE CHURCH. 
1535-6, Penult February—At the church of the Holy 
Cross, near the town of Peblis, Sir Patrik Stanhous, 
chaplain of the Lady Chapel at the west end of the 
burgh, passed to a rood of land pertaining to the 
chapel, lying within the burgh on the west side of 
the Cross Kirk, between the land of Cross Kirk on 
the east, the late Thomas Robesoun’s land on the 
west, the king’s land on the north, and the High Gait 
passing from the High Kirk to the Cross Kirk on the 
south; and Sir Patrik, in presence of the bailies and 
community gathered in judgment that day in the 
Tolbooth, delivered earth and stone into the hands of 
a discreet man, Friar James Paterson, minister of the 
Cross Kirk, beside Peblis, and gave him possession of a 
rood of land; the ministers and convent paying annually 
to Sir Patrik forty pennies good and usual money of 
Scotland at Beltane, called the Invention of the Holy Cross, 
and in augmentation of the rental of the chaplain the 
sum of ten pennies more annual than the said rood 
gave maill of, before the making hereof. And in 
case the ministers and convent fail in paying, and 
the rood be not distrainable, therefore they oblige their 
croft between their place and Tweeddale’s houses to 
be poinded for ever for the said forty pennies, saving 
each man’s rights. This sasine and obligation was 
made upon the said rood at four hours afternoon. 
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MEMORIAL SERVICES AT THE ALTAR OF ST 
SEBASTIAN. 


1546, January ro—Friar James Paterson had been 
formally inducted to the ministry of the Cross Kirk 
on 16th April 1528. He continued in office for about 
twenty-four years, and during his time the church and 
convent received many favours from King James V., 
who, like his father, had been a frequent visitor, 
but was now deceased. There had been also several 
minor endowments, such as that, for instance, under 
the above date, when “Friar James _ Paterson, 
minister of the Haly Cross Kirk of Peebles, and 
convent of the same, passed to their land and biggin 
lying in the Crocegait, and there resigned an annual 
rent of 8s in favour of Friar John Newton, in name 
of the said convent and their successors,” for which 
the convent shall yearly in time coming do an 
anniversary service in the Cross Kirk for the soul 
of the late John Mure, on the day of his decease, 
and for all Christian souls, with placebo and dirige 
at even, with note and masses said and sung, as use 
is, at the altar of St Sebastian, situate within the 
Cross Kirk, to be distributed among the said convent 
as the rest of the anniversaries are done.” 

On the same day, two burgesses, Thomas Smyth 
and James Smyth, his son, resigned an annual rent 
of 20s, payable from their property on the north 
side of the Crocegait, in .favour of. Friar John 
Newton, religious man of the Haly Croce Kirk of 
Peebles, into the name of the convent of the said 
kirk, for the doing of two anniversaries, the one 
for the soul of the late Friar Thomas Lowes, 
minister of the Croce Kirk, on the day of his decease; 
and the other for the soul of Friar James Paterson, 
now minister of the said kirk, on the day of his 
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decease. On the 13th February 1564, after the 
Reformation, this annual rent was redeemed, conform 
to an acknowledgment by the four friars’ then 
comprising the convent, viz., Friars John Robin, John 
Newton, James Lowis, Thomas Smyth, religious men 
of the Croce Kirk of Peebles. 


THE ENGLISH INVASION—CROSS CHURCH PARTLY 
BURNED. 


In 1549 a great part of the town was burned bv 
the English army under the earl of Hertford, in one 
of his series of ferocious raids upon the Border 
towns. The Parish Church suffered most severely, 
and the Cross Church establishment also, but in an 
apparently less degree. No contemporary account 
of these disasters is preserved among the burgh 
archives; and from occasional references it is clear 
that the destruction, both of property and of the 
burgh archives, had been very great. 


MEMORIAL SERVICES. 


1539, August 20—Sasine of the nether end of a yard 
in the Northgait given to Friar John Robin, in name 
of the minister and convent of the Cross Kirk. Two 
diriges. to be. done yearly : for the~ giver, ~Patrik 
Robison and Margaret Nisbet, his spouse, and to 
be prayed daily for as a founder, both quick and 
dead, as they will answer to. God, in masses, matins, 
evensong, compline, and all other divine service, 
and the handbell to pass through the burgh of 
Peblis at their expense before the said diriges and 
saul masses, ringing; siclike their own bell to ring. 
Reserving to the longer liver of them the north 
forebooth, paying yearly therefor 5s annual to the 
said minister and convent. 
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1540, March 22—Sasine of a property on the south 
side of the king’s street given to Friar James 
Paterson, minister of the Cross Kirk and the convent. 


ADMISSION OF FRIAR GILBERT BROUN. 


1552, February ri—Friar Gilbert Broun, religious 
member of the Order of the Holy Trinity, and 
future successor of the ministry of the Holy 
Cross of Peebles, in presence of the venerable Friar 
Robert Cunninghame, minister of Failford, provincial 
general of the Order of the Holy Trinity within the 
kingdom of Scotland, appeared and there presented 
to the said Robert, provincial foresaid of the diocese 
of Glasgow, friendly apostolic letters from Pope Paul 
Il. in favour of the said Friar Gilbert Broun, 
admitting him to the said ministry of the Holy Cross 
of Peblis, of the said Order of the most Holy Trinity 
for the Redemption of Captives, on the day before 
the kalends of May in the year 1539, and of the said 
Pan Il, the fiith year, . Done -in«the church of the 
Holy Cross of Peblis, at nine in the forenoon, on 
the day mentioned. Friar Gilbert Broun now requested 
Friar Robin to give him admission as minister. This 
was done accordingly, and farther, the said venerable 
father, Friar Robert Cunningham, by stretching his 
hands, obliged him and his successors to defend the 
said Friar Gilbert Broun and his successors of the 
said house of the Holy Cross and the convent thereof, 
in time coming, against all mortal men whomsoever, 
who should molest or trouble them openly or covertly. 
During the ceremony there were present:—Mr John 
Colquhoun, the dean; Sir Malcolm Stensoun, vicar of 
Luss; Sirs John Ker and John Allan, chaplains and 


notaries, &c., with burgesses. 
D 
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ANNIVERSARY SERVICES FOR GILBERT BROUN’S 
PREDECESSOR. 


Immediately thereafter, Gilbert Broun resigned in 
favour of Friar John Robin, religious man of the 
Holy Cross Kirk, an annual rent of twenty shillings 
furth of the land and biggin referred to on 2Ist January, 
for which the brethren of the convent were to do 
anniversary services yearly in time to come; one for 
the soul of the late Friar James Paterson, minister 
of the Cross Kirk, on the day of hits decease, and 
the other for the soul of Janet Purdie, the mother 
of Friar James Paterson, on the day of her decease. 

1554, April 4—Kentigern Williamson bound himself 
and heirs to pay to the convent of the Holy Cross 
of Peebles an annual rent (not stated), furth of a 
tenement on the west side of Northgait, for an 
anniversary on the day of the death of the late 


REMISSION FOR SLAUGHTER: JOHN STEWART OF 
TRAQUAIR versus LORD BORTHWICK. 


1554, September 30—On this day the Cross Church 
is found to be the scene of certain proceedings 
of a secular and judicial character, when an 
agreement was concluded between lord Borthwick, 
on the one part, and John Stewart of Traquair, on 
the other, in connection with a remission for slaughter. 
Commissioners had been appointed to hear the 
case, and. these met the principals in the process 
in church,.. They were:—John, lord Hay: of Yester; 
Alexander - Tait. of Pirn,~ Thomas “Borthwick of 
Princado, Michael Borthwick of Glengelt, Alexander 
Scot in Leithope, and John Hay in Peebles. Lord 
Borthwick had agreed to have prayers offered for 
the slain man. Stewart undertook to bring the 
brothers of the victim, the Robesouns, into the 
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Cross Kirk on the 7th October, and cause them to 
deliver into the hands of lord Borthwick’s friends 
documents acknowledging that satisfaction had been 
done. If John Stewart failed in his part he was, 
on the 7th October, to refund to lord Borthwick 
fifty-two crowns “of the son,” valued at twenty-six 
shillings each, and thereafter to be at liberty to 
take such proceedings as seemed good to_ him. 
Ceremonies of this nature, and such like agreements, 
were not infrequently discharged at the high altar 
of a church, and many similar matters must have 
been carried out in the Cross Church. 


THE LANDS OF FLOORS ALIENATED FROM THE 
CROSS CHURCH. 


1556, June 30—The friars of the Cross Church were 
now becoming personally aroused to the imminence 
of changes threatening the _ ecclesiastical polity; 
accordingly, they began to follow the example already 
set by other religious bodies in arranging their 
temporal concerns. On the 30th June 1556, their 
minister, Gilbert Broun, conveyed to Mr Robert Broun, 
son of John Brown, in Wester Happrew, ‘seven 
acres of the lands of Floors, lying in the east end 
of Peebles, for payment of £3 17s annually. This 
was confirmed by crown charter on 20th February 
1565. (See also 1559, July 2.) 


THE BURNING OF THE CROSS CHURCH— 
ALIENATIONS OF LANDS. 


1558, june I—Under this date is found the 
posthumous reference to the burning of the , Cross 
Church (either wholly or partly), which had ;taken 
place during the English invasion under the earl 
of Hertford in the year. 1549. It occurs in a 
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charter granted by the minister, Gilbert Broun, 
whereby, in consideration of 600 merks paid “for 
reparation of the place burned by the English in 
the time of the last war,’ and a feu-duty of thirty 
merks annually, the minister and convent granted to 
James Howe, in Dunbar, several properties in that 
town. The properties thus alienated from the church 
may have been those granted to the church and 
monastery as having pertained to the religious 
house of Dunbar in the year 1528, Ist July, by King 
James V. 


KETTINS ALIENATED: REFORMATION IMPENDING. 


T558—On the 10th November, in the same year, 
“Friar Gilbert Broun, -- . . for the sum of three 
hundred merks, paid in reparation of his place 
burned by the English,” granted the kirk lands of 
Kettins, along with the manse there, to James 
Small, the former rentaller, in feu ferme, on payment 
of £8 of old duty and forty pence of augmentation. 
The feuar was bound to entertain the minister and 
convent’ and their servants in the manse whenever 
they came to collect the teinds of the church. 


THE LANDS OF THE CROSS CHURCH. 


1559, June 30—Thomas Hay, brother german of 
William, lord Hay of Yester, in name and by authority 
of Gilbert Broun, minister of Peebles and _ the 
convent thereof, protested “that the setting of the 
lands pertaining to the minister of the Cross Kirk 
of Peebles to any or whatsoever persons, should 
be in no prejudice to the promise made by him to 
Thomas Hay of Smithfield, nor to my lord Yester’s 
title, if he had any thereto.” Done in the cloister 
of the said Holy Croce, Witnesses—John Dickson, 
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younger in Winkston; Thomas Tweedy in Neidpath; 
and others. (This is a good example of the covetousness 
with which the neighbouring landowners anticipated 
sharing the spoils of the Church.) 


THE LANDS OF FLOORS ALIENATED. 


T1559, July 2—Gilbert Broun, minister of the Holy 
Cross and convent thereof, gave to Robert Broun, 
son of John Broun, in Wester Happrew, sasine of 
seven acres lying in Floors, near the burgh. Friar 
Gilbert Broun gave to Friar John Newton, in name 
of the convent, an annual rent of 38s 6d, furth of 
the said acres of Floors. Robert Broun, son of John 
Broun, in Wester Happrew, bound himself to assign 
any part of the seven acres to John Broun in Edderstoun. 
The foregoing transaction savours of a family division 
of church lands among the Brouns. Friar John 
Newton may have been bribed to silence by his 
acceptance of the 38s 6d annually from the alienated 
property. (See also 1556, June 30.) 


LORD YESTER SECURES AN OPTION ON THE 
CROSS KIRK PROPERTY. 


1559, July 5—It was now the eve of the Reformation. 
Men’s minds had long been preparing for the impending 
revolution in matters ecclesiastical; and clergy and 
laity had been shaping their various courses accordingly 
—the laity bent upon aggrandising themselves, and 
the clergy endeavouring to save from the anticipated 
wreck what salvage was possible in order to secure 
their own livelihood in the evil times to come.; The 
fortunes of the Church were distinct from her; faith. 
The latter was positively doomed; the former ;might 
yet. be saved, in part at least. But on the other 
hand, the great mass of the governing classes was 
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determined to obtain as large a share as possible 
out of the possessions of the Church, and the case 
was “first come first served.” Those’ general 
principles of personal aggrandisement, which formed 
as important factors in accomplishing the Reformation 
as did the love for a pure and reformed church, 
received an_ illustration in miniature in the Cross 
Church of Peebles. For upon the date mentioned 
above, within the hall of the church, the following 
agreement was concluded between the convent and 
my lord Yester:—“ Gilbert Broun, minister of Peebles, 
and the Friars John Robyn, Thomas Smyth, John 
Newton, and James Lowys, religious men, are content 
to give no right nor title to any person except my 
lord Yester only, of the place beside Peebles with 
its pertinents; nor to set any feu fermes of any lands 
pertaining thereto past my lord Yester, who shall 
have the first offer thereof, he paying therefor as: 
others will do. Providing always that we are not 
to be allowed to enjoy the same peaceably in the 
old manner. Moreover, my lord, his friends, and 
servants, shall maintain and defend the said minister 
and convent, their corn, their meadows, and goods, 
movable and immovable, after their power. In 
this manner did lord Yester procure an option of 
the Cross Kirk monastery. 


THE REFORMATION. 


At nine o’clock in the morning of the third of 
March 1559, the good folks of Peebles had evidences 
of the Reformation brought to their very doors. 
John Wallace, styled an apostate, was preaching 
to the burghers in the open air at the cross of 
Peebles. To him the bailies of Peebles approached, 
accompanied by many witnesses, with a warning. 
They prohibited him from using any innovations 
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either of common prayers or preaching (referring 
clearly to the Book of Common Prayer in the vulgar 
tongue, recently permitted.) The reason given was 
that John Wallace had not been appointed to do 
so by the bailies or parishioners. The magistrates 
also declined to assist him, or any of his sect or 
opinion, because the bailies had resolved to remain 
under the faith and obedience of their prince 
bearing authority for the time, not having been 
discharged by an order from, nor in any contempt 
of the Lords of the Congregation. In this manner 
did the magistrates seek to keep themselves right 
with the queen on the one hand, who was of the 
old faith, and with the Protestant lords, who had 
not sent them any order regarding the new faith 
nor discharge from the old. 


THE MINISTER, MASTER GILBERT BROUN, 
TERRORISED. 


1560, March 30—All those worldly-wise precautions 
did not serve to prevent the minister and the friars 
from suffering the terrors of the times. John, 
master of Maxwell, with certain esquires in his 
company, had come to aid the Lords of the Congrega- 
tion; therefore the minister, for fear of his life and 
the destruction of his place and monastery, altered 
his dress by exchanging his white habit for a gray 
keltour gown, and putting on a “howe” black 
bonnet; but all this was not from any hatred of the 
old religion. This piteous tale was related to a 
notary public by the trembling and fearing minister, 
in a loud voice, asking the notary to recotd his 
subterfuge and his reasons in a public document. 
This interesting interview took place in the’ house 
of William Dickson of Winkston, within the burgh, 
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at’ two o’clock in the afternoon, before several 
witnesses. 


A CHURCH WANTED BY THE REFORMED 
PARISHIONERS. 


1560—It has been mentioned that St Andrew’s 
Church, which had served the purpose of divine 
service from the year 1195, had been in a ruinous 
condition ever since the English invasion of 1549, 
and although negotiations regarding its rebuilding 
had gone on intermittently during the interval, the 
fact stands patent that when the Reformation of 
the Church had become statutory in the realm, there 
was no suitable place of worship ready for the 
immediate wants of the parish. Accordingly negotia- 
tions had been in process for some time, which had 
resulted in the sending of a letter or petition from 
the inhabitants of Peebles to the Lords of the 
Secret Council, craving that the Cross Church. os 
the Trinity Friars might be assigned to them for 
the purpose of becoming the Parish Church. This 
letter was taken by the bailies and council to the 
presence of Gilbert Broun, minister of the Cross 
Church, at eleven in the forenoon into the church 
itself, where they humbly asked him to implement 
the desire of the letter. The text of this letter 
follows :— 


My Lords of the Secret Council— We, your servitors, the 
burgesses and inhabitants of the burgh of Peebles, design and shew 
unto your lordships that whereas our Parish Kirk was burned 
and destroyed by England twelve years since or thereby, and the 
same may in no way be rebuilt at present without long process 
and great expense; and the Trinity Friars’ Kirk is as yet standing 
and is very commodious to us to be our Parish Kirk, and we 
shall fit up the same in all manner as is becoming, and exclude 
from the same all manner of idolatry, because at this instant we 
are destitute and are in want of a kirk, on which account we 
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are not able to resort at convenient times to the preaching of 
God’s Word and ministry of the sacraments as appertains to 
Christians to have. Therefore we beseech your lordships to 
grant us the said friars’ kirk to be our Parish Kirk, and give to 
us your lordships’ command to be our warrant for meddling 
therewith to the foresaid purpose according to justice, and we 
humbly beseech your lordship’s answer. 


1560, December 7—Fiat ut petitur. Let it be done 
as craved. JAMES STEWART, OCHILTREE, JOHN 
ERSKINE, CUNNINGHAMHEID, JOHN WISCHART. 


KEY OF OUTER DOOR DELIVERED. 


After the reading and publishing of the above 
correspondence, Gilbert Broun, minister of Peebles, 
with the reverence which became him, fulfilled and 
obeyed the same on the Iith December 1560, and 
gave possession of the said church, according to 
the tenor and desire thereof, to the foresaid bailies, 
in name of the parishioners, by delivery of the key 
of the outer door thereof. Providing that the said 
possession should not be in prejudice of the annual 
rents and profits of the foresaid. place and convent, 
but that they should remain for their use as was 
accustomed in times past, without prejudice to the 
minister and convent thereof. 


PROTEST BY THE MASTER OF YESTER. 


1560, December. II—Thomas Hay, master of Yester, 
personally appeared before the bailies of Peebles 
in the Tolbooth of the burgh at noon. He solemnly 
protested that the gift of the church of the Holy 
Cross of Peebles, obtained by the bailies from, the 
Lords of the Secret Council to be made the Parish 
Church of Peebles, should not be in prejudice of his 
title and prior provision made to him by Gilbert 
Broun, minister of the said church. 
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Dissolution of the Monastery, 


GILBERT BROUN AND THE CROSS CHURCH. 


1560, January 27—On this day the bailies and 
community of Peebles went to the personal presence 
of Gilbert Broun, minister of Peebles, and humbly 
requested Gilbert, according to the desire of the 
Lords of the Congregation, to yield up his church 
to the bailies and community, that it might remain 
with them as their. Parish Church. Which desire 
of the bailies and community the minister fulfilled 
by delivering to the bailies, in sign of his obedience, 
the keys of the said church, that they might have 
quiet possession of the said church as their Parish 
Church in time coming. The bailies thereupon 
received the keys. Moreover the minister commanded 
the brethren and convent to live separate in time 
coming, and not to assemble thereafter in the same 
place, protesting that this obedience of his was not 
to be to their prejudice in regard to the annual rents 
of the monastery, which were to remain with the 
minister and friars for their lives. At the same 
time a protest was lodged by Friar Thomas Smyth, 
on behalf of himself and the other friars, to the 
effect that they were not separated from the church 
and monastery for any crime or notorious fault, 
but that they had all along been obedient to the 
Lords of the Congregation, and would continue so 
to be; and that these proceedings were not to prejudice 
them in the matter of the annual rents of the 
monastery. 

This is rather a curious duplication of the similar 
events of the. previous IIth December. On that day 
the minister handed over “the key of the outer 
door” of the church; on the date under consideration 
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the expression used is “the keys of the said church.” 
Had the earlier obedience of Gilbert Broun been 
fictitious, and while handing over the key of the 
outer door of the church, had he locked the inner 
door and thus excluded the parishioners from the 
building? Was he now handing over the whole of the 
keys both of church and monastery? It is certainly 
curious. It is quite clear, however, that this is the 
date of the final departure of the friars from the 
monastery and church of the Holy Cross. Their 
minister commanded them to live apart from thence- 
forth. The convent was. thus broken up. It was 
exactly three hundred years from the foundation of 
the church when the establishment came to an end. 
It had served its purpose; its day and _ generation 
had now passed. No doubt in that rude age, the 
lights of culture, of education, of the ecclesiastical 
arts, and of preaching had burned upon its altars. 
And from its church the rays of the torch had 
streamed forth to illumine the dense darkness of 
the country. Who can say but that those wandering 
friars disseminated a gospel of goodwill and peace; 
preached forgiveness through the atonement of One; 
and declared the beatitudes of peace, goodness, 
richness, and happiness to those who had them not? 
They were not merely the ministrants of soul-heal, 
but of body-heal also, and carried with them on 
their travels alleviation for the body as well as 
consolation for the soul. In very truth they were 
ministers in a double sense. Nor must the principal 
reason of their existence be forgotten. But for the 
ransoms collected by them patiently and by littles, 
how many captive Christians would have continued 
toiling at the galley oars, or tilling the soil of their 
Saracen masters? This, truly, was one of the earliest 
foreign missions. As has been shown, it was likewise 
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a home mission, and it is not easy to determine now 
how much we are the inheritors of the fruits of the 
labours of those self-denying men. It was the friars 
who travelled. They were brought into touch with 
religious thought and development outside the narrow 
confines of the mere parish. They had abundant 
opportunities in the hall of the castle, in the court 
of the peel tower, as well as at the peat fire of the 
cottage, for spreading the enlightened principles of 
the Reformed religion, which agitated Germany and 
England long before they penetrated into the wilder 
regions of the parishes of Scotland. The people of 
the county of Peebles were highly favoured in 
possessing such opportunities of religious intercourse 
as were afforded by those itinerant missionaries. In 
the wild condition of the country, where roads were 
bad or absent altogether; with bridges very far 
between; scant means of communication; and the 
infesting of the hills and hopes with broken men 
and bandits, the dwellers in the landward regions 
had considerable difficulty and danger in reaching 
their Parish Church. But to such the friars ministered. 
The sick and the aged had the sacraments conveyed 
to them; the penitent had confession and penance 
enjoined; and all had sympathy, intercourse, and 
advice from those men of the cloister and the world. 
But with the advent of the printing press and the 
consequent spread of education, men had new sources 
of information open to them. The translations of 
the gospels, and statutory permission for these to 
be read by the laity, afforded to every reader a 
draught from the fountain-head. Men thought for 
themselves, and thus the career of the friar as preacher 
and theologian became less necessary. Political 
phases were developing at the same time. The 
barons were powerful, and cast longing eyes on the 
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rich possessions of the church. The monarch was 
a weak and unreliable woman. Thus it came that 
the old order changed, and gave place to the new; 
and the going forth of the friars of Peebles was 
but a symbol of the purging of the old church of 
all that was effete and erroneous in order to admit 
a purer and truer conception of the relations between 
God and man. 

In the course of its existence of three hundred 
years, the Cross Church had many associations with 
royalty. The church was founded by King Alexander 
Ill, and the monastery by King James III. James 
IV. was a frequent visitor and devotee at its shrine; 
there is also evidence that James V. had crossed its 
threshold; probably also most of the monarchs of 
Scotland. The possession of its chief glory, the 
alleged fragment of the True Cross within its shrine 
of gold, brought great renown to the church and 
much wealth to the monastery. It was one of the 
most popular pilgrimages from all parts of Scotland; 
and its fame continued for long after the Reformation. 
Whither this interesting fragment vanished to has 
never been discovered. The holy relic may have 
been conveyed to the chief house of the Order in 
Paris at the time of the religious upheaval in Scotland; 
or else it may lie buried to this day in the church 
itself, or may have been secreted, along with the 
vessels of St Andrew’s, in Neidpath, or in the house 
at Chapelhill. The disappearance of the Cross was 
but an omen. It, too, had served its purpose and 
had directed longing souls for centuries to the 
Sublime Figure who had been martyred upon it. , But 
the time for symbols had passed; all was thenceforth 
clear and unveiled. The gospel of the New Testament 
was an open book wherein all might read, and no 
intermediary was necessary save the one Mediator 
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only. There was, therefore, an appropriate significance 
in the disappearance of this material symbol just 
at the time when symbolism was no longer required 
to guide the aspiring soul, and when every man 
might thenceforth appeal direct to the infallible 
authority of the blessed Evangel. 

The fabric of the Cross Church is a type also. 
There was no new Church at the Reformation—only 
the old, purified. The continuity was. preserved. 
There was the same Church, the same people, and 
in very many cases, the same clergy. No disruption 
nor secession, but the same congregations worshipping 
in the same churches under the spiritual guides of 
their youth, themselves enlightened, the Church re- 
formed. 


Cross Kirk and cloistered calm but common terms appear, 
For all is ever quiet and still in this demesne; 

The birds a sweeter pean daily warble here, 

That makes melodious music stir their ivied screen, 

And waken thoughts of old-time choirs that might have been 
Chanting their daily matins yet, and even-song. 

And now there crowds on thee the modern busy street, 

And meal-times of the mills pour forth their thoughtless throng 
Of money-making hands that heedless push along. 
Anachronism! to-day, beside the noisy mill 

Breaking thy age-long silence with the shuttles’ song; 

Thy part is long since played and tholed for good or ill; 
And yet, when one forgets the Cross amid life’s feud, 

Thy message steals upon us yet, ancient Haly Rude! 


THE EARLY PROCEEDINGS OF THE REFORMED 
CHURCH IN PEEBLES. 


1560, August I8—About noon on this day, Dionysius 
Elphinstoun of Henderstoun declared in a loud voice, 
in the porch of St Andrew’s ruined church, “that 
no ministration of the common prayers was being 
performed in the place where it ought to be done,” 
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I560, November 20—The bailies were ordained to 
go to Edinburgh to the Lords of the Congregation 
to provide a minister and preacher. : 

I560, November 28—Eight days thereafter the magis- 
trates, convened in the tolbooth, modified to John 
Dickson, minister of the common prayers in our 
kirk of Peebles, forty pounds usual money for 
Scotland, . . . to be uplifted out of the readiest 
of the parson’s goods and gear. 

1560, December 20—The bailies were ordained to 
pass to Edinburgh to the Lords, and get a minister 
to shew the true Word of God; and to modify to 
him a reasonable fee. The inference possibly is 
that John Dickson had not proved an _ efficient 
minister in some way, and that the community 
desired to have a more competent man to act as 
minister of Peebles. 

1561, November 23—“Sir John Allan, as minister 
of Peebles for the time,” was charged on this day 
not to publish the banns of marriage between certain 
parties. This was done in the Cross Church, then 
used as the Parish Church. One infers from this 
extract that the bailies had not been successful in 
their quest for a minister in place of John Dickson, 
and that they had ‘elected, at. least for the time, Sir 
John Allan, an ex-priest and chaplain, to act as 
minister of Peebles. 

1562, June 27—John Dickson was admitted to be 
reader and exhorter of the common prayers by John 
Willock, superintendent of Glasgow. Dickson possibly 
had not been found to be qualified to fill the position 
of minister of Peebles, but was now appointed to 
act as reader, while Sir John Allan, ex-priest,;had 
probably been removed from the ministry. ; 

1562, February 13—John Dickson, the exhorter, 
summoned before the kirk-session Gilbert Broun, 
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formerly Romish minister of the Cross Church 
monastery. 


THE FRIARS AND THEIR PENSIONS. 


1564, July 20—The pensions of the ex-friars of 
the Cross Kirk monastery had fallen into  arrear; 
this was a cause of complaint among them against 
the former minister of the monastery, Gilbert Broun. 
He on his part desired some profit to be made out 
of the ornaments, vestments, and jewels in safe keeping 
at Neidpath and Chapelhill; and also that the payment 
of the queen’s share of the third part of the benefice 
might be discharged. If these two things were 
managed, he promised to satisfy the claims of the 
friars, and augment their pensions by the addition 
of four merks annually. 


NEW MINISTER. 


1570, February 10—The most part of the community 
of Peebles is contented with Master Thomas Cranstoun’s 
writing concerning his desire to shew the Word of 
God truly, and to send a commission to him with 
the laird of Henderstoun and one of the bailies. 
This notice is an additional reference to the fact that 
the church of Peebles was requiring a minister. It 
is probable that there had not been another appoint- 
ment to the cure since that of Sir John Allan, who 
held office for a few months in I561. Probably he 
lost his charge and the town clerkship about the 
same time. Since then, it would appear that John 
Dickson, reader and exhorter, had been discharging 
part duty in the church. _ But it is not known 
who had been ministering both the sacraments during 
the nine years: it could hardly have been Sir John 
Allan, who, though an _ ordained clergyman, had 
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not been living up to the new morality of the times. 
It must be kept in mind that, for many years after 
the Reformation of 1560, there was a great scarcity 
of ministers, and the ex-Romish priests were being 
utilised as readers and exhorters, and but rarely as 
ministers. Now, however, the parish was about to 
be supplied with a regularly appointed Reformed 
minister. 


1570-1573. 
Ministry of the Rev. Thomas Cranstoun. 


First minister. Three years. The Church of Scotland was 
Presbyterian till 1572, thereafter alternately Episcopal and 
unsettled. 


Thomas Cranstoun was called to Peebles on 10th 
February 1570. He was translated from Liberton 
in 1571, and entered at Beltane to minister the 
sacraments to the whole shire. He had 200 merks 
stipend. He is considered to be the first ordained 
minister of Peebles. Thomas Cranstoun is found 
acting’ as minister of Borthwick in the year 1567, 
with a stipend of fourscore pounds. He was translated 
thence to Liberton at Lammas, 1569. His stipend 
at Liberton was a hundred pounds. He was translated 
to Peebles in May 1571, but returned to Liberton 
before 1574. 


KINGSMEADOWS ALIENATED. 


1570, October 20—Thomas Hay, minister (!), Gilbert 
Broun, life-renter, and the friars forming the convent 
of the Holy Cross of Peebles, granted a charter, 
whereby for certain sums of money they conveyed 
to John Hay, brother german of the late Thomas 
Hay. of Smithfield, “the lands and crofts lying 
contiguous, near, and around the said church, with 
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the dovecot thereof, and the lands called Kingsmeadow, 
lying on the south side of the water of Tweed.” 
The feuar was to pay yearly to the minister:—For 
the lands and croft, £3 and twenty pence; for 
Kingsmeadow, £5 5s; in whole, £8 6s 8d. 

This was. confirmed by crown charter on 3iIst 
December 1570. 


1573-1610. 
Ministry of the Rev. Archibald Douglas. 
Second minister. Thirty-seven years. Church polity 


unsettled until I592,. when Presbyterianism was restored 
until I6IO. 


Archibald Douglas was the next minister of Peebles. 
Nothing has been ascertained regarding this clergyman 
previously. He was minister of the parish for thirty- 
seven years, and had died before April 1610. 


THE LAST OF THE FRIARS. 


On the 28th July 1580, Gilbert Broun is referred 
to in a charter as “quondam Friar Gilbert Broun;” 
and this is the last of the last minister of the friars 
of the Cross Kirk. All his life-rents were now 
terminated. His lines had fallen in stormy times, 
and his sorrowful destiny had been to witness the 
downfall of the Romish Church of Scotland and 
the dissolution of the monastery, of which he was 
the last Romish minister. There is no record whether 
Gilbert ever conformed to the new faith: probably 
he never did. He did not yield his charge and 
possessions without a struggle, and when his death 
came, he does not appear to have left any successor 
of his own race. His is an interesting historical 
figure, over whom the distance of time, along with 
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his misfortunes, have cast a glamour of pathos and 
of compassion. Sic transit. 


THE CROSS KIRK AS PARISH CHURCH. 


1597, April 28—The Presbytery appoints the minister 
of Peebles to teach no longer in the chapel, but to 
resort to the Parish Kirk next Sunday; and this to be 
intimate to the session. This reference shows that 
the congregation of Peebles had been deprived of the 
ancient Cross Kirk, in which it had assembled after 
the Reformation for divine service. Possibly lord 
Yester had usurped possession of the church in virtue 
of the option granted to him by the last Romish 
minister, Gilbert Broun. The congregation was now 
worshipping in the chapel of St Mary, founded in 
the vear 1362. 

1597, July 7—Mr Archibald Douglas, minister at 
Peebles, reported that he had spoken to lord Yester 
about his lordship’s goodwill of the Cross Kirk to be 
their Parish Kirk, and that his lordship refused. The 
visitation of the kirk of Peebles to be on Wednesday 
next; and the causes to be given in against the town 
and parish why the exercise was transported. Adam 
Hepburn (Stobo) ordained to teach on the occasion. 


ASSIGNATION TO THE TOWN OF THE CROSS KIRK. 


1597—Our sovereign lord ordains a charter to be 
made under the great seal, in due form, making 
mention that his highness, after his perfect age, and 
all his vocation and zeal his majesty bears to the 
glory and service of God, and to the entertainment of 
policy and keeping of good order among his highness’ 
subjects, especially within his highness’ burgh of 
Peebles, where the Parish Kirk of the said burgh was 
burnt of long time bypast, in time of war betwixt 
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his highness’ realm and that of England; with advice 
and consent of his lords of his highness’ secret 
council and exchequer, has given, granted, and per- 
petually confirmed, and by the tenor hereof gives, 
grants, and perpetually confirms to the provost, bailies, 
council, burgesses, community, and inhabitants of his 
highness’ said burgh of Peebles, and their successors, 
heritable, all and whole the kirk called the Cross Kirk of 
Peebles, with the yards, place, and enclosure adjacent 
thereto, and all their pertinents lying within the 
sheriffdom and parish of Peebles, to the effect that 
the said provost, council, burgesses, community, and 
inhabitants of the said burgh, and their successors, 
may sustain, build, and repair, and use the same for 
the Parish Kirk of the said burgh of Peebles in all 
time coming. Which kirk, called sometime the 
Cross Kirk of Peebles, sometime pertained to the 
friars of the said -kirk, called the Trinity Friars of 
Peebles, and their predecessors, and now pertains to 
our said sovereign lord, fallen and come into his 
highness’ hands, and at his highness’ gift and dis- 
position, by the Acts of Parliament and laws of this 
realm through the abolishing of the superstitions of 
the said friars. (Note.—This charter was not signed, 
but was confirmed by another charter, dated 1621.) 


BELTANE PILGRIMAGES TO THE CROSS KIRK. 


1598, April 29—The lairds of Traquair, Drummelzear, 
and Barony to be warned to come on Tuesday and 
Wednesday come eight days, together with the con- 
currence of the provost and bailies of Peebles, to 
await upon the Croce Kirk that no pilgrimage resort 
to it. Ordain Mr John Wemis (Kilbucho) and Adam 
Hepburn (Stobo) to travail with the lairds of Smyth- 
field and Horsbrucht for obtaining an assurance. 
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I598, May 4—Upon the 2nd and 3rd days of May, 
according to the ordinance of the Presbytery, some of 
the gentlemen before appointed, with the provost and 
bailies of Peebles, waited at the Croce Kirk that no 
pilgrimages resort thereto, and apprehended one 
Beattie, parishioner of Mr John Bennett’s, and —— 
Crychtoun, daughter of the laird of Newhall. 

1599, May to—Anent the ordinance that was given 
to William Sanderson (Innerleithen), minister, and 
some other brethren, to await with certain gentlemen 
and bailies of Peebles, to apprehend them that come 
in pilgrimages to the Croce Kirk, together with our 
brother, John Fausyde (Newlands), according to a 
commission given him direct from the _ provincial 
assembly of Lothian, halden at Prestoun Kirk of date 
the first day of May 1599, they reported that they 
apprehended certain men and women, whose names 
they gave up in writing as follows:—William Douglas, 
in Hawick; James Wauche and Janet Dicksoun, his 
spouse, there; Cuthbert Gledstaines and Marioun Greiff, 
servants to the laird of Gledstaines; Walter Johnstone 
and Adam MHopkirk, in Mynto; and James Kar, 
dwelling in the Auldwark, in the parish of Selkirk. 
(This was forty years after the Reformation.) The 
Presbytery ordain the clerk to direct a letter to the 
Presbytery in whose bounds these persons reside to 
take order with them. 


THE BELTANE PILGRIMAGE TO BE PREVENTED. 


1601, April 30—The Presbytery appoint that every 
brother desire some gentlemen of their parish to be 
present on Saturday at even, and on the Lord’s Day 
thereafter, to prevent and stay the superstition of the 
people coming to the Cross Kirk of Peebles. 
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NO PILGRIMAGE. 


1601, May r4—It is reported by the minister and 
bailies of Peebles that at this Beltane there was no 
resorting of people into the Croce Kirk to commit any 
sign of superstition there. Wherefore in the Lord the 
Presbytery rejoiced, exhorting them in like manner in 
time coming to use the like diligence that all abuse of 
the place may be avoided. 

1602, June 30—The minister and bailies desire 
earnestly the Presbytery to give their assistance 
and concurrence to the procurement of an Act of 
Parliament constituting the Cross Kirk to be the 
Parish Kirk ad perpetuam remanentiam. Whereto the 
Presbytery most willingly accorded, ordaining the 
same to be represented to assemblies, that they in 
like manner may give their supply thereto. 


THE MAGISTRATES AND JOHN HAY OF SMITHFIELD. 


1606, August 22—The provost, bailies, and town 
council of Peebles complained to the privy council 
that John Hay of Smithfield had interrupted them in 
the building of a loft and seat within the Cross Kirk 
of Peebles. The lords remitted the case to the 
Presbytery of Peebles to examine into it and report; 
and that in the meantime both the complainers and 
John Hay were to desist from building the said 
“desk” and loft. The Presbytery having made all 
proper inquiry, reported that the complainers had 
proceeded in an orderly manner to make their desk 
and seat; also that John Hay had no further liberty 
within the said kirk than any other gentleman of the 
county; and ordained the complainers only to give 
him liberty to set up a desk and seat within the kirk 
at the first vacancy. In the absence of John Hay, the 
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defender, the report was approved of, and the magis- 
trates were permitted to resume building the seat. 


I6L0-1651. 
Ministry of the Rev. Theodore thay, D.D. 


Third minister. Forty-one years. The First Episcopacy 
until 1638, thereafter Covenanted Presbyterianism. 


NEW MINISTER. 


1610, April 20—Theodore Hay, one of the regents 
of the University of Glasgow, appointed minister of 
Peebles. 


THE CHARTER OF KING JAMES. 


1621, November 19—This is a very long document, 
constituting the magna charta of the burgh of Peebles. 
In it all the lands, rights, and privileges of the 
burgesses of Peebles are confirmed by the king. The 
ancient commons belonging to the burgh are 
enumerated, and the grants of former kings referred 
to.. In addition, there is a very full enumeration of 
all the ecclesiastical privileges and possessions which 
formerly belonged to the burgesses, which are anew 
confirmed to them. These include the High and Cross 
Kirks of the burgh, prebends, chaplainries, burial- 
places, feu-duties, anniversaries, tenements, houses, 
biggins, grants, and mortifications. The weekly 
market days are continued, also three free fairs in 
the year:—Beltane, on May 3, for forty-eight hours; St 
Peter’s, on June 29, for forty-eight hours; and St 
Bartholomew’s, on August 24, for eight days. | The 
twelve ancient altars are also carefully enumerated in 
the charter. Also the burgh mills. In connection with 
the history of the Cross Church, this charter is one of 
considerable importance. In it the church is granted 
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by the king to the burgesses of Peebles; and this was 
done at a date after the granting of the temporalities 
of the church to various persons. From this it is 
indisputable that the fabric of the church cannot 
belong to any one person, but to the parishioners as 
a body; and those persons or families who lay claim 
to its possession have no legal standing whatever. 


TWO CLAIMANTS STRIVE FOR POSSESSION OF 
THE MONASTERY LANDS. 


It has been shown that in the year 1570, ten years 
after the Reformation, one Thomas Hay was in 
possession of certain lands belonging to the monastery. 
Other ten years elapsed, and in the year 1580 the 
last minister of the friars, viz., Gilbert Broun, is 
found to be deceased. Three years thereafter Thomas 
Hay resigned the lands in favour of his brother 
James, and himself died in the following year (1584), 
that is, twenty-four years after the Reformation. 
The monastery lands were now claimed by William 
Stewart, son of James Stewart of Shillinglaw, who 
had obtained from the king a gift of the benefice 
as being vacant by the death of Thomas Hay. 
However, in the year 1602, on the 13th of March, 
King James VI. granted the lands and crofts contiguous 
to the church, and also the lands of Kingsmeadows, 
to Andrew Hay, eldest son of the late Thomas 
Hay of Smithfield; for which he was to pay 
£8 6s 8d, with forty pence of augmentation. 

There were now two claimants to the property— 
Wilham Stewart and Andrew Hay. Both claimants 
raised an action in the Court of Session for settlement 
of the question. In the year 1624, on the 3rd 
February, the matter was ended, when the benefice 
was granted by King James VI. to John Hay, lord 
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Yester. The benefice was stated to have fallen 
to the king through the decease of. Sir Robert 
Shillinglaw, last titular thereof. The duties to be 
payable were:—Five merks of blench ferme; to the 
minister of the church of Kettins, forty bolls of 
victual, and 380 merks of money. With the Hays 
of Yester, the tenandry of the benefice remained 
until the year 1686, when, along with the Neidpath 
estates, the lands were conveyed to the Duke of 
Queensberry. 


THE ARCHBISHOP AT THE CROSS KIRK. 


1624, April S—Ordained a summons to be given 
forth to William Hamiltoun, to compear before my 
lord of Glasgow and the Assembly, in the Croce Kirk 
of Peebles, the 13th day of April. 


REMOVAL OF SLATES FROM THE CROSS KIRK. 


1626, April 28—To leading of five hundred slates out 
of the Cross Kirk to the chapel, 6s 8d. (This must 
refer to the unroofing of part of the building around 
the church, probably the cloisters. The chapel to 
which the slates were destined was that of the Virgin 
Mary, situated at the west end of High Street.) 


STONES AND LIME FROM THE CROSS KIRK. 


1627, February 23—Given for carrying six loads of 
stone to the tolbooth, and three loads of lime to the 
steeplehead, out of the Cross Kirk, Ios. In 1626 
five hundred slates had been led from the Cross, Kirk 
to the chapel also, at a cost of 6s 8d. These; were 
for the purpose of executing repairs on the chapel of 
the Virgin and its adjacent steeple at the west end of 
High Street. The lime had been stored in the Cross 
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Kirk, but the stones and slates probably were part of 
its buildings. 


AFFAIRS IN PEEBLES. 


1637, November 6—Ordains the whole council to 
sit each Sabbath day in the town’s stall in the 
kirk, and that each councillor have a new hat therein, 
under pain of forty shillings. (The new pew for 
the magistrates, which had been for some time 
erecting in the Cross Kirk, was now completed; it 
was to be inaugurated, and for the auspicious occasion 
the city fathers were each to indulge in the luxury 
of a new hat in order to enhance the dignity of 
the corporation. At the same time the new pulpit 
would be completed also, the former one having been 
removed to the old. chapel in the High Street, for 
the conduct of the daily service there.) 


REMOVING STONES FROM THE CROSS KIRK. 


1649, February 7—Given for the carrying of three 
loads of freestones from the Cross Kirk to the 
chapel, to make a window of, and a load of lime 
from the kirk, and three loads of sand, 4s. 


THE TOWN’S SEAT AND THAT OF THE MERCHANTS 
IN THE CROSS KIRK. 


1649, April 2—-There is offered by William Lowis, 
for reforming the town’s seat in the Cross Kirk, 
lofting thereof, and making of pews beneath the 
same, 100 merks for half a year annual rent free. 
And at the completion thereof, either to have his own 
hundred merks or else to have power to dispone 
upon the pews by the advice of the council after the 
repairing thereof. 
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1649, August 6—The merchants in the council, 
for themselves and remanent merchants, are content 
and oblige themselves to build a seat in the kirk 
directly from the new wester loft to the new seat 
of the magistrates and council, the passage to be 
above the clerk’s seat. Three men bind themselves 
to furnish and lay in timber and other materials. 


PEWS IN THE KIRK. 


1650, January 14—The merchants were still building 
their loft in the church. When it was finished they 
were to have their choice as to what part they 
would occupy, whether the back part of the town’s 
loft or their own. James Williamson, late provost, 
to have a pew in the middle rank, east end. Four 
other Williamsons to have a pew in the middle 
rank. The dean-of-guild and treasurer to complete 
their pew in fifteen days. 


1648-1666. 
Ministry of the Rev. FJobn thay, B.D. 


Fourth minister. Eighteen years. Covenanted 
Presbyterianism till 1661, thereafter the Second Episcopacy. 


REPARATION OF THE KIRK. 


165I—The council are willing, according to the 
old former custom, to repair the two westmost windows 
and‘ the fabric of the church; they are willing to 
repair and uphold their part of the church, according 
as the burgh of Selkirk, which is a more able ,burgh 
than this; item, they find it is incumbent to the 
titular to repair a part of the church, as his predecessors 
were wont to do, and if they were tacksmen as 
others are, they are most willing to undergo their 
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proportion conform. (This means if they were tacksmen 
of the teinds.) 

1652, December 6—The council, taking into considera- 
tion the ruinous and decayed roof of the church 
of Peebles, and to evidence their willingness to 
repair their part of the same, and for the present 
urgent necessity and keeping the same from utter 
decay, authorises and ordains William Lowis, provost, 
John Andro, and John Tweedy, younger, to offer to 
the heritors and taxmasters appointed for breaking 
the taxt for reparation of the said church, to repair 
a seventh part of the two parts of the said roof 
(the choir belonging to the titular being excepted), 
providing all the burgesses and inhabitants, heritors 
of lands, be taxt with the town for their trading 
distinct from the parish. 


BUILDING OF PEWS IN THE KIRK. 


1653, March 7—The council resolved to build two 
pews, and add to the magistrates’ seat, on the town’s 
charges, and ordains the treasurer to repair the same, 
and gives. liberty to any burgesses or freemen in 
the burgh who will be at the expense to join together 
for building pews before the council’s seat and 
Patrick Veitch’s seat. 


RIOTING IN THE KIRK. 


1653, March 21—Euphan Pringle, spouse to Patrick 
Dickson, accused of committing riot upon Jonet 
Dickson and Mat Leadbetter within the church of 
Peebles upon the Lord’s Days, the 6th and 13th days 
of March, grants schooting over Jonet Dickson and 
dunching her upon the neck; denies that she did 
anything to Matthew Leadbetter. 


~~ ee 
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REPAIR OF THE KIRK. 


1654, February 17—Upon report made by William 
Lowis, provost, that for reparation of the roof, two 
parts of the church (the minister having undertaken 
to repair the choir, being the third part thereof), the 
cost is seven hundred merks Scots, appointed to be 
broken and collected from the heritors in the town 
and landward parish, whereof the town’s part is 100 
merks, being the seventh part thereof, the council 
authorises the two present bailies (after the town’s 
part is broken) to give in the same to the stentmasters 
appointed by the heritors for breaking the whole 
stent, and that the same be joined with the stent 
roll for the landward parish. For the paying of 
which 100 merks as the town’s part it is resolved 
and enacted that the town, out of its common rent, 
pay the two parts, and the heritors of the arable 
acres the third part; and for relief of the town’s 
two parts the tenements of lands within the town 
to pay the half thereof; and what the town has 
debursed in reparation of the kirk windows be 
allowed to them in the fore end of the said stent, 
according as the parish gets allowance. 


REMOVING THE PULPIT TO THE CHAPEL. 
1654, April 3—When John Murray, wright, took 
down the pulpit into the chapel, with two others 
to help, 6s. 


REPAIRS AND ALTERATIONS. 

1656, September 22—Regarding the repairs, and 
alterations carried on at the Cross Kirk in this 
vear, the Rev. Dr Dalgleish, writing at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century to General Hutton, states 
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that as the church was too long for most voices to 
fill it, thirty feet were cut off from the east end of 
it, which reduced it from 102 to 72 feet. Galleries 
were erected to compensate, for this reduction of 
space. _Atthe east.. gable .of the chutch, on “is 
outer aspect, may be seen on the lintel of the door, 
“FEIR GOD, 1656,” commemorating these alterations. 


EXPENSES OF THE REPAIRS. 


1657, May 30—It is resolved and ordained that 
for paying fourscore pounds for defraying the 
remanent charges of the town’s part of the common 
loft, and twenty pounds as the remainder of the 
town’s part for repairing the roof and glass windows 
in the kirk, making in all £100, it be broken and 
apportioned among the heritors of land within the 
burgh, and the tenandry within the same (consideration 
always being had to the proportions already paid 
by the heritors and the voluntary contributions paid 
by the tenandry), and for apportioning thereof and 
for breaking the assessment of May and June, appoints 
ten persons, the bailie to convene them and take 
their oaths. 


REMOVAL OF STONES FROM THE CROSS KIRK. 


1659, June—An entry concerning Peebles is that 
on the 23rd June, Tom Tweeddale was given two 
shillings for conveying four freestones from the 
Cross Kirk to Tweed Bridge. 


REPAIR OF THE STEEPLEHEAD. 


1663, May r5—On which day the minister and 
elders and sundry of the heritors did meet anent 
the repairing of the steeplehead in the Cross Kirk. 
The meeting agreed to have the steeplehead repaired 


EXTERIOR OF CROSS KIRK TOWER, SOUTH-WEST ANGLE, SHEWING 
SCULPTURED STONES —(Photo by A. Mathieson). 


Tower, Cross KtrRK—(Drawn by Geo. Johnston). 


‘Sculptured stones upon the south-west angle of the Cross Church Tower. 
Opinions differ whether they have been utilised as building material from some 
‘other site, or whether they indicate the completion of that portion of the Tower. 

Observe the Cross of the Trinity Friars; also the three salmon of the Burgh 
crest ; the fleur de lis ; the hunting-horn ; and the sheaf of arrows, 

In Sweetheart Abbey, Dumfriesshire, the fleur-de-lis also occurs. It there forms 
| the Arms of Brown of Carsluith, Gilbert Brown of that family haying been the last 
/ Abbot. The last Master of the Cross Kirk, Peebles, was likewise named Gilbert 


{| Brown. 
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at the cost of 200 merks, as reported by Provost 
Williamson and Thomas Smith. The heritors agree 
to be assessed for the cost according to the rule 
formerly in use at the repairing of the kirk, to which 
all consented except Haystoun. 


PLAGUE VICTIMS. 


“In 1666 the unhappy persons who were afflicted 
with the plague were placed in the cells or vaults 
of the Cross Kirk.” Thus wrote the Rev. Dr Dalgleish 
to General Hutton in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 


1667-1690. 
Ministry ot the Rev. FJobn thay, Z.an. 


(secundus). 


Fifth minister. Twenty-three years. Church of 
Scotland in her Second Episcopacy. 


THE SCHOLARS’ LOFT. 

1668, January 8—The kirk-session appoints the north 
jamb of the wester loft for the scholars to sit in in 
time of divine service; and authorises the kirk 
treasurer to enclose it with a rail and a door. This 
was in the Cross Kirk, at the end of the church next 
the tower. The magistrates occupied the loft at 
the opposite or east end. 


SEPARATE WOMEN’S SEATS IN THE KIRK 
On Sunday, 23rd May 1669, certain persons were 
appointed to regulate the women’s seats in the body 
of the church. 
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A CAUSEWAY TO THE KIRK. 


1676, March 26—A collection to be taken up in 
order to lay a causeway to the church, as many stay 
away from church in winter weather. 

1676, April 9—Collection taken up for the causeway 
to the church amounted to £22. 


1687-1689. 
Ministry of the Rev. FJames Feitbie, A.A. 


Sixth minister. Two years. A Covenanted Presbyterian. 


Little is known of this Covenanter and his brief 
ministry. The senior minister, the Rev. John Hay, 
Episcopalian, was still living, aged about fifty-three, 
and held the benefice. It is probable that the 
Presbyterians in the parish of Peebles gave a call 
to Mr Feithie while yet the church and parish were 
occupied by the Episcopalians established by law. 
Mr Feithie studied at the University of Edinburgh, 
where he graduated on 9th July 1656. He had been 
in the habit of holding conventicles, for which he 
suffered imprisonment, and was for some time immured 
on the Bass Rock. While there he obtained permission 
to walk upon the rock, also had an allowance of 
eightpence per day on account of his poverty. He 
was liberated on 4th July 1679. He was appointed 
chaplain of Trinity Hospital, Edinburgh. 1687 is 
given as the year of his call to Peebles. He was 
admitted on 17th November 1687. Mr Feithie would 
minister to the Presbyterians of Peebles, while Mr 
Hay, rector of Peebles, conducted the Episcopalian 
services in the Parish Church, which was still the 
Cross Church. Mr Feithie died between 5th and 
20th November 1689, having been minister in Peebles 
for about two years. The Rev. John Hay survived 
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FouUR ANCIENT COMMUNION CHALICES OF HAMME} 


Diameter of the bowl, 4? inches ; depth of bowl, 43 ind 
They bear the Edinburgh hall-mark for 1683-4; the 
punch of John Borthwick, assay-master, 1681-97. 


SILVER, STILL IN Usr—(Photo by Alex. Mathieson). 


Sicicht, 8? inches ; diameter of foot, 41s inches. 
br’s initials of Thomas Yorstoun, admitted 1673; and the 
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him, and lived for one year more. Mr Feithie left 
a daughter, Elizabeth, who was served heir on 
3rd November I601I. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN SETTLEMENT. 


At the time of the Revolution Settlement the 
Cross Kirk of Peebles had already attained the 
age of four hundred and thirty years, for three 
hundred of which the church had been a Roman 
Catholic place of divine service. For the first 
hundred and thirty years following the Reformation 
of 1560, the Cross Kirk became the theatre of varying 
phases of the Reformed faith. From 1560 to 1572 
the Presbyterianism of John Knox succeeded the 
Roman Catholic religion; from 1572 to 1592 there 
occurred alternations of a spurious Episcopacy with 
Presbyterianism; from 1592 to 1610 that form of 
Presbyterianism associated with the name of Andrew 
Melville became the polity of the Church; this was 
followed by the First true Episcopacy, which continued 
for twenty-eight years, from about I610 to 1638; 
in 1638 Jenny Geddes struck the first blow for civil 
and religious liberty, resulting in the abolition of 
Episcopacy and the introduction of a Covenanted 
form of Presbyterianism, which continued until the 
year 1660—the year of the restoration of King 
Charles II.; the Second Episcopacy—also for a period 
of twenty-eight years—came in with King Charles, 
and went out with King James in 1689. In the 
year 1690, under the ecclesiastical statesmanship of 
Principal Carstares, who had been a martyr for the 
Covenants, King William acquiesced in the Settlement 
of Presbyterianism. This continues to the present 
day. 

F 
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I690-I694. 
Ministry of the Rev. William Veitch, ZA.ah. 


Seventh minister. Four years. Church of Scotland 
Presbyterian. 


Robert Knox, formerly of Glasgow, was presented 
by the duke of Queensberry (1690), but was not 
settled, being Episcopalian. And at the same time 
(1690), 

William Veitch, A.M., was called to become minister 
of Peebles. He was called from Whitton Hall on 
the 24th August, and admitted 18th September, 
notwithstanding the opposition of the duke of Queens- 
berry. He was member of the Assemblies of 1690 
and 1692, and after various harassing and vexatious 
proceedings, and receiving calls from Paisley, Dumfries, 
and Edinburgh, he was transferred to Dumfries, 6th 
April 1694, leaving the parish and surrounding country 
with great aversion, to which he anxiously wished 
to return. He was refused the stipend during his 
incumbency, through the influence of his enemies 
aud the decision of the supreme court, so that, including 
his law expenses, he lost ten thousand merks. 


BELLS. 


I696, February 26—The magistrates and _ council, 
considering that Thomas Paterson is old and weak, | 
and not so able to discharge the office of knock-keeper, 
they have therefore joined the office and the salary 
along with William Rankine (salary, twenty merks; 
oil, five merks), and for this current year they are 
to share the salary between them. Thomas Paterson 
is continued as an officer, and for ringing the dead-bell, 
and allows him his perquisites therefor, but the dead- 
bell is not to be rung at any time except between 


THE REV. 


WILLIAM VEITCH. 


1690-94. 


Covenanters 
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sun and sun in all time coming. William Rankine 
is to keep the clock punctually, and ring the bell 
daily at eight at night and five in the morning, 
otherwise to have no fee; and to go daily at nine 
at night and four in the morning with the drum; 
Thomas Paterson to ring the bells for the kirk every 
Sabbath at the ordinary times. 


LO90-2 712. 
Ministry ot the Rev. FJames Thomson. 


Eighth minister. Sixteen years. Church of Scotland 
Presbyterian. 


MR THOMSON ADMITTED TO PEEBLES. 


1696, November 25—Mr James Thomson, upon the 
unanimous and legal call of the parish of Peebles, 
was admitted by the Presbytery to the exercise of 
his ministry therein. Mr Thomson had been ordained 
at the Crook (anciently Corruc), in Tweedsmuir, on 
Sth September 1688. His- was one of the early 
ordinations of the Covenanted Presbyterian ministers, 
while yet the parishes and churches were held by 
the Episcopalian “curates.”’ Mr Feithie, Mr Veitch, 
and Mr Thomson represented the strict Covenanting 
tradition. This was a strong reaction after Prelacy. 


GUILDRY SEAT IN THE KIRK. 


1698, February 16—The council, upon a supplication 
from the dean-of-guild, allows him to enclose the 
south side of the town’s loft, from the first pew to 
the gable of the kirk, in order to be a seat for the 
dean-of-guild, his council, and other guild brethren 
of the town, the session having consented thereto 
already. 
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REPAIR OF THE KIRK. 

1700, November 24—The earl of March informed the 
minister that he and the heritors were not in wont to 
repair the glass windows of the church which were 
ruinous. The kirk-session resolved to do so. 


BURIALS AT THE CROSS KIRK. 

1705—The first earl of March died at Edinburgh, 
on 2nd September, and his body was _ interred in 
the burial vault on the north side of the Cross Kirk 
in this year. His eldest son, William, who succeeded 
as second earl of March, was born in 1696, and married 
lady Anne Hamilton, daughter of the earl of Selkirk. 
He died in 1731. 

1705—The body of lady Anne Douglas, daughter 
of the earl of Morton, interred in the Cross Kirk, 
Peebles. The Erskines of Venlaw used a _ burying- 
place at the Cross Kirk, called “Morton’s Aisle.” 
As the laird of Smithfield about 1624 acquired lands 
in the parish which, in 1567, had belonged to James 
Douglas, earl of Morton, it seems probable that, 
through that means, the aisle in question came by 
usage into possession of the Erskine family, who 
purchased Smithfield. 


PETITIONS FOR SEATS. 
1706, February r0—Petitions from the lairds of 
Blackbarony, Cringletie, and Eshiels, craving for 
seats in the church. 


ijl LOO) 
Ministry of the Rev. Fobn Way (tertius). 
Ninth minister. Forty-three years. 


John Hay was nephew of the previous Mr John 
Hay, and son of Theodore Hay, vicar of Peebles, 


LAVER PRESENTED 
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He was born in 1680; was licensed by the Presbytery 
of Haddington on 27th June 1710. He became chaplain 
to John, marquis of Tweeddale. He was presented 
to Peebles by John, earl of March, and his curators, 
in 1713 (26th March). This presentation was opposed 
for many reasons. His was the first presentation after 
the restoration of patronage in 1712. This fact may 
have had a good deal to do with the opposition. 
Another reason not recorded may have been that his 
father, Theodore, and his uncle, Henry, had at times 
offended against the laws of the Church. Certainly 
one of the reasons, that of his youth (he was 33 in 
1713), was disingenuous. 


PEWS IN THE KIRK. 


1725, February 4—The session having considered 
the several roums in the church at their disposal, 
unanimously agree, in the first place, that the 
session seat for the elders be set directly opposite 
the precentor’s desk, with the one end to the said 
desk and the other toward the north wall of the 
church, nine feet in length the roum for that seat, 
three feet and two inches the breadth of the roum 
for that seat; and the ranges round the said seat 
three feet and eight inches, and this seat be done 
immediately. Provost Ramage and the treasurer to 
see the wrights thereanent. The provost desired 
also to build a pew for himself and family on either 
side of the session pew, at his own charges. But if 
the session are about to pew the area of the church 
for the benefit of the poor for rent, in that ,case 
the session would refund him the cost, and he is 
willing to pay rent as others for his pew. Granted 
to build the pew at the east side of the elders’ seat. 
Bailie Neilson and others allowed the conveniency 
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of a light to the south in the east end of the church 
at the head of their seats, where the earl of Morton’s 
aisle is, and the treasurer is to cause strike out the 
said window, and Bailie Neilson to refund the 
charges of the same, and free the session from any 
trouble or complaint from the family of Morton. 
Several other burgesses applied for permission to 
erect pews in the church, but consideration of their 
petitions was delayed till afterwards. William Nichol, 
wright, appointed to proceed at once with the elders’ 
seat with his own timber, and to send in his 
account. 


THE EARLS OF MARCH. 


1731, March 7—William, second earl of March, was 
one day riding through the Old Town, Peebles, on 
his way to Edinburgh, when he was addressed by 
one of his gossips, an old woman, who happened 
to be standing at her door. “When are you coming 
back, my ‘lord?”> “Gin Friday; Eppie,” was his 
reply. On Friday he was brought back a corpse. 
He had died suddenly at Barnton, on the 7th March 
1731. His body was interred in the Cross Church; 
This second earl of March, thus cut of in his thirty- 
sixth year, left one child, a son, William, who 
became third earl of March, and, in right of his 
mother, earl of Ruglen. He was born in the family 
mansion= in Peebles, on the 16th” December’ 1725; 
He was brought up at Neidpath Castle, under the 
guardianship of his uncle, the Hon. John Douglas 
of Broughton. When advanced in life, he succeeded 
his cousin, Charles, third duke of Queensberry, and 
became in his own person fourth duke of Queensberry, 
or “Old Q.,” as he was nicknamed. He abandoned 
Neidpath Castle. 


Reverse. Obverse. 


Reverse. Obverse. 


COMMUNION TOKENS, CROSS KIRK. 
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ALTERATIONS AT THE KIRK. 


1735, October 28—Meeting of heritors with the 
kirk-session. This was anent certain repairs necessary 
to the glass windows of the church, and _ several 
breaches in the roof of the church. The_heritors 
agreed to—be at the expense of the repairs, and 
to divide the cost among them. Several heritors 
complained that they or their tenants had no pews in 
the church; so allocations of ground were made, and 
authority granted to erect them in various places. 
Bridgelands Hodge was to erect a pew _ behind 
Chapelhill’s seat, in the north side of the church. 
Bridgelands Williamson was to be behind Bridgelands 
Hodge. Provost Ramage to erect a pew behind 
Little Ormiston, as in the old division, behind 
Cringletie’s seat in the south side of the church. The 
earl of March’s tenants allowed the whole waste 
ground behind the pew granted to Hyslop toward 
the wester gavil of the church, leaving a sufficient 
entry between the wester gavil and their backmost 
pew. Haystoun tenants allowed room in the south- 
west end of the church towards the south laigh 
window. Provost Ramage and Bailie Ker craved 
to be allowed to erect a loft between lord March’s 
loft and the council loft in the north side of the 
church. This is agreed to, and that a door be broken 
out in the north side of the church in entry to the 
loft, and be of hewn stone. The heritors and session 
having viewed the easter end of the church on the 
north side, where the entry and stairheads to the 
magistrates’ loft are, were of opinion that the said 
entry was incommodious, and that the ground, and 
room there might be much better improved,, and 
allows the magistrates and council, if they please, 
to erect a stair and strike out a door on the easter 
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gavil of the church, as being a more convenient entry 
to the lofts and seats. 


PEWS IN THE KIRK. 


1732, September Io—Unanimously agreed that the 
church be pewed for the benefit and advantage of 
the poor. The parishioners were going in for it 
cheerfully and willingly, except a very few, who refuse 
to join upon some frivolous pretences, and that any 
arguments and excuses used by them are in no way 
to hinder or impede or stand in the way of so good 
a design. It was then being carried out in all the 
royal burghs. The area of the church was in great 
confusion with irregular small seats, forms, and chairs: 
The whole area to be pewed from one end to the 
other, except the elders’ seats. The whole rents of 
the pews not to exceed much the interest of the 
money expended on erecting the pews. All those 
Owning chairs, forms, &c., to remove them when 
called upon when the pews are ready to fit up. 

1732, September 24—Estimate for the pews by two 
wrights:—34 pews, 7 feet long, 2 feet broad, with 
flaps. Each pew to have two pair of strong hinges, 
with four iron hooks and eyes. The whole pews to 
be founded on Leith double trees. Each seat of 
the pews to be made to lift separately in transporting 
for the sacrament. Cost I5s sterling per pew—that 
is, £25 10s sterling in all. 
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I76I-1807. 
Ministry of the Rev. Dr Dalgleish. 


Tenth minister. Forty-six years. Last minister of the 
Cross Kirk. 


William Dalgleish had been licensed by the 
Presbytery of Edinburgh, 26th March 1760. Pre- 
sented by the earl of March, 26th November 1760. 
Called, 26th March 1761. Ordained, 2nd July 1761. 


THE QUESTION OF A NEW CHURCH. 


In 1778 it was reported that so much money would 
be required to put the Cross Kirk into a_ proper 
condition that it would be better for the heritors to 
build a new church. The heritors were not prepared 
for this. The report was held to be vague, and was 
recommitted. At this point, Provost Ker argued that 
the Cross Kirk was inconveniently situated, and that 
aged and infirm persons were unable to reach it by 
walking up the steep and winding Kirkgate. 


NEW CHURCH TO BE BUILT. 
1778, December 29—New church approved to be built. 


DISPOSAL OF THE CROSS KIRK BUILDING. 
| 1778—The heritors agree that the burgh have the 
roof and seats of the Cross Church, and the walls, to 
within six feet of the ground; but no part of the 
steeple, or aisles, or walls below six feet. 


LAST COMMUNION IN CROSS KIRK. / 


1783 (no date)—Total collections, £8 9s 6d, Ex- 
pended—Taking down and putting up the seats, 5s; 
beadle, 10s; precentor in the churchyard, 2s 6d; town 
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officer, 38s; common poor, £1 I8s 4d; poor at the 
church door on Monday, Is; minister for private 
charity, I10s—total, £3 9s 10d. Remainder among the 
poor. Note.—“Precentor in the churchyard:” this Is 
the last time that this occurs. After this there was a 
“tent” on Tweed Green. This expression occurring 
annually shews that the parishioners had full use of 
the Cross Kirkyard. 


Cross KIRK DISCONTINUED, DECEMBER 1783. 


This church had been in constant use from the year 
1261—five centuries and a quarter. For the first three 
centuries of its existence the church was the place of 
worship of the Trinity Friars. Upon the dissolution 
of their monastery in 1560, the Cross Church succeeded 
St Andrew’s Church as Parish Church (reformed). 
Since that date it had had ten Protestant ministers, 
of whom the Rev. Dr Dalgleish was the last. 

1783—At the close of this year the Cross Church 
ceased to be used as the Parish Church, “but the 
walls, by act of the magistrates and council, at the 
general desire of the community, continue, and are 
intended to continue a venerable monument of 
antiquity”? (Rev. Dr Dalgleish, parish minister at 
the time). The church had been a Roman Catholic 
place of worship for the period of three hundred 
years, and the Protestant Parish Church for other 
two hundred and twenty-four, making five hundred 
and twenty-four years in all of public worship. As 
a ruin, the age of the fabric is now, in this year of 
grace nineteen hundred and fourteen, six hundred 
and fifty-three years old. 


THE FATE OF THE CROSS KIRK. 


1789—The magistrates exposed the walls of the 
Cross Church to public competition, which were 
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purchased by a builder for the purpose of being used 
as building material, and for repairs about the 
burgh; and had it not been for the spirited remon- 
strance of a great number of the respectable inhabitants 
who petitioned the magistrates, praying that the 
sale might be recalled, which remonstrance had the 
effect of inducing the purchaser to give up his bargain, 
that picturesque and beautiful and most ancient 
ruin must have been levelled with the ground. The 
council, by a minute, of date 15th August 1789, 
resolved that the Cross Church should remain in its 
then state in all time coming. 

1809, May r6—Council convened; absent, Bailie 
Swinton. The provost reported that an application 
had been made to him by some people in Mid-Lothian 
for the use of the area of the old church in order to 
convert the same into a coalfold for supplying the 
town and neighbourhood with coals. That the 
provost, conceiving that the area of the church 
belongs to the duke of Queensberry, he requested 
of Mr Murray of Cringletie to make an application 
to his grace for the use of the area for the purpose 
before-mentioned. That Mr Murray had wrote to 
his grace accordingly, and had received a_ most 
polite answer, not only offering the use of the area, 
but if there was any other property about Peebles 
that belonged to him that was more convenient 
they were welcome to it, and that he had wrote to 
his man of business in Edinburgh, and given him 
instructions thereanent. Which letter Mr Murray 
had transmitted, along with his grace’s factor’s to 
the provost, which were read in council; and the 
council request of the provost to return thanks to 
Mr Murray for his attention, and to beg that he will 
have the goodness to say to his grace that the council 
are highly gratified with his grace’s attention and 
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politeness, and in like manner return him their best 
thanks. At the same time, as the coalfold is to be 
under the direction of an individual who has provided 
for himself a place for storing coals, the council will 
have no occasion for the area proposed. 

I8t17—The late lamented Sir John Hay, then Mr 
Hay, observing that the ruin was likely to fall into 
complete decay, petitioned the magistrates for liberty 
to repair the walls and otherwise ornament the 
grounds in their vicinity, upon condition that they 
should be his property and that of his successors 
in all time coming. The council unanimously agree 
to his request. 


SOME PROPERTIES AND REVENUES OF THE CROSS 
CHURCH. 


List of properties and revenues formerly belonging 
to and forming part of the possessions of the Cross 
Kirk :— 

Seven acres in Floors, at the east end of Peebles. 

Lands of Kingsmeadows, with teinds. 

Ten shillings annually out of Horsburgh Haugh. 

Six shillings annually out of the tenement of 
Archibald Lowis. 

Ten shillings and eightpence from malt barn in 
Peebles. 

Six shillings and eightpence from Lower Kidston. 

Twenty shillings from Ashiestiel, or from Fernie- 
hurst. 

Manse, manor, monastery of the Holy Cross of 
Peebles. 

Teinds, manse, glebe of Kettins, in Forfarshire. 

Ploughgate of land in Kettins. 

Lands of. Houston, manor, fulling-mill there, and 
four acres. 


en oe, 
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Four acres in Linton, with fishings (East Linton). 
Three ploughgates in Linton. 

The lands of Lingeanie; hospital lands of Fortoun. 
Thomas Lassudwyne’s lands in Fortoun. 

Lands of Craigoch in Haddington. 

Cross Kirk of Dunbar, its lands and revenues. 
Acres at Dunbar, granted by King James. 
Monastery of Houston, lands, and teinds. 


Epilogue. 

Thus came to an end the church which had housed 
the ministers of the national faith for five centuries 
and a quarter. As the memorial church of the proto- 
martyr Nicholas, who was supposed to have witnessed 
for the truth in the year 296, the church brought one 
very near to the days of the Founder of Christianity 
Himself. Its earliest occupants, the Trinity Friars, 
sought for three centuries to carry out the gospel 
ideal—they preached the gospel to the poor, they 
healed the sick, and proclaimed the forgiveness of 
sin. Miracles of auto-suggestion and self-hypnotism 
were accomplished at the shrine on the occasions of 
the Exaltation of the Cross and other festivals. They 
left behind them the designation of their spiritual 
head, which was appropriated by the National Church 
of the Reformation—namely, the minister. 

When at length the time came for the National 
Church to be formed anew, not much was required in 
the way of structural alteration to adapt the building 
so as to become successor of the ruined and aban- 
doned Parish Church of St Andrew. The high altar of 
the Holy Rood and the lesser altars of the Holy ;Blood 
and St Sebastian were removed, the perpetual sacrifice 
of the mass having ceased. The pulpit thenceforth 
usurped the dignity of the altar as the one prominent 
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object within the church—a sign that preaching and 
teaching were now to be the rule. And yet preaching 
was no new thing within that swept and garnished 
interior, as indeed it would have been within St 
Andrew’s, for the friars of the middle ages had all 
along been exponents of the art of preaching, and by 
its means within the church and upon their journeys 
had spread abroad their teaching throughout the land. 

And now followed the hundred and thirty years of 
the great unsettlement—Presbyterianism in 1560, 
spurious Episcopacy in 1572, Presbyterianism in 1580, 
the Episcopacy of the Black Acts in 1584, Presby- 
terianism in 1592, the First true Episcopacy in I610, 
Covenanted Presbyterianism in 1638, the Second Epis- 
copacy in 1661, and the Presbyterianism of the 
Revolution in 1690. This Presbyterianism continued 
until the abandonment of the Church in 1784, and 
survives to the present day. 

The first four ministers preached from the pulpit 
erected against the inner wall of the tower, and 
directed the voice for a hundred feet along the whole 
length of the church. The hearers were scattered 
throughout its area, standing about, or seated on 
stools, with covered head, men and women apart. 
This lasted for ninety-six years, towards the close 
of which certain alterations that had been going on 
for a few years were accomplished. The east gable 
had been taken down and rebuilt, diminishing by 
this means the length of the church to seventy-two 
feet. Roman tiles, which probably once paved the 
floor, may yet be seen among the building material. 
The width of the interior continued at twenty- 
six feet, and its height at twenty-four. The pulpit 
was now transferred to the middle of the south wall, 
from which elevation the minister addressed his patron 
and leading heritor, the earl of Tweeddale, and later 
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the earls of March, seated in their loft over the 
ancestral burial vault on the north side of the church. 
In an equally conspicuous position, albeit by no means 
one of dignity, and also opposite the pulpit, was 
erected the “pillar.” This was a small platform, 
somewhat elevated, against the north wall, within and 
upon which culprits were wont to stand clothed in 
sackcloth during divine service on one or several 
Sundays, in sight of the whole congregation, and at 
whom the minister hurled the terrible rebukes and 
censures of the Reformed Church. The north side of 
the church was clearly its most important division 
from the parishioners’ point of view, for here were 
seated also the principal families—Bridgelands Hay to 
the west, Smithfield towards the east, Blackbarony 
and Kingsland, Barns and Crookston, towards the 
north-east. 

The minister at the south wall had on his right 
hand three important bodies disposed in lofts along 
the east gable of the church—the guildry in the 
south-east; the magistrates and town council in the 
centre, immediately in front of the east window; and 
the merchants next to them in the north-east. On 
the left of the minister and in front of the tower 
were also three lofts—that of the wrights and masons 
dn the south-west; that of the scholars in the centre, 
opposite the magistrates; next to them were the 
‘tailors; and in the north-west was the loft belonging 
to Chapelhill. Down below, on the floor of the 
-church, the minister had on his right hand the pews 
of Haystoun, Heathpool and Winkston, Mailingsland 
and Foulage, also Whitehaugh. On_ his left he 
thad his wife and family; then Cringletie and 
Wormiston. In front of the minister there ; sat in 
grim solemnity the elders of the kirk-session; at the 
sides of the ancient table, still preserved in the 
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municipal chambers. One can imagine them stealing 
self-consciously in after the beginning of worship, 
when precentor and congregation were reading and 
singing the line alternately, after those inspectors 
appointed for the day had searched every alehouse 
and tavern for any who were profaning the Sabbath. 

Two connecting links, both related to the sacraments, 
serve to unite the worshippers of the twentieth century 
with those of the seventeenth. The solid silver 
communion service, reminiscent of the Second Epis- 
copacy and of the killing times, is used in the 
Parish Church of the present day, after two hundred 
and thirty years. And at the beautiful baptismal 
laver and basin gifted by the earl of March in 1702, 
fully seven generations of Peebles infants have been 
admitted to the Christian Church. Their donor’s 
body rests within the Cross Church. 

Ten ministers of the Reformed faith officiated within 
the walls wherein the Trinity Friars were wont to 
celebrate divine service. Four of these were Hays, 
cadets of the Tweeddale family, one of whom, Hay 
of Talla, had been concerned in the murder of 
Darnley. Eleven of those Hays have been ministers 
and some have been doctors within the county of 
Tweeddale. Other three ministers of the Cross Kirk 
were Covenanters, one of whom suffered so much 
by the rigour of his imprisonment on the Bass Rock 
that he lived as minister for two years only; while 
Veitch, the most famous of all, had been twice 
condemned to death, and for twenty years had been 
hunted throughout the borders of Scotland and 
England. Finally came the Rev. Dr Dalgleish, the 
last of his order, as Gilbert Broun was the last of 
his—courtly and scholarly, clad in gown and bands, 
breeches and silk stockings, shoes and silver buckles, 
whose dignified presence and stately rebukes could 
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put to rout the wives of the Old Town around the 
manse gate. 

The historic scenes enacted within the church were 
many, and can be only enumerated—the vast pilgrim- 
ages to the relic with the accompanying miracles at 
the feasts of the Finding and of the Exaltation of the 
Cross; the visits of the Stuart kings, with their largesse 
to the clergy and to the choir boys; the solemn dedi- 
cation of the golden cross of Peebles, the judgments, 
the agreements, the reconciliations at its high altar, 
the preachings of the friars, the solemn _ service 
perpetually being celebrated, with the midnight mass, 
and old Gilbert Broun, the last of the ministers, 
descending the spiral staircase, rushlight in hand, from 
his dwelling in the tower. In I549 came the awesome 
terror of the English Burning, and, finally, the dis- 
solution of church and monastery, and dispersal of the 
friars. 

Thereafter, the great Reformation, the purging of 
the church, the presentation and call of ministers, the 
exacting inquisitions of the kirk-session, the cruel 
persecutions and judicial murders of witches, the 
prolonged tortures of the victims of the “pillar,” the 
severe penances of ministers and lairds and commoners 
who had abetted the Engagement, or compromise, with 
King Charles I, the funerals of the families of Buc- 
cleuch, Morton, and March. What a pageantry of 
royalty, of faith, of munificence, of zeal, of bigotry, 
and of woe! What a procession of monarchs, clerics, 
saints, pilgrims, martyrs, and the dead! 

The church and monastery had been centres of 
light and learning and consolation not only in the 
upland borders of Scotland, but also to vast throngs 
of pilgrims from distant parts of the country,} each 
of whom, in turn, carried homeward on his return 
seeds from the Tree of Life that blossomed in the 
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beautiful demesne of the Haly Rude. It is good, then, 
to possess, amid the pagan materialism of the age, 
such an ivied casket of stone as this old church is, in 
which to enshrine memories of the spiritual truths 
which we learned when Heaven lay about us in our 
infancy; in which also to conserve and store up 
memories of the great and good and simple men 
who ministered here, who fed the poor, who healed 
the sick, who preached the gospel, who redeemed 
the captives, and thus in their lives and daily practice 
afforded testimony to the reality of their divine 
vocation. 


“I pray to God and Marie baith, 
And sweet S. John, 
Keep this haly kyrk fra skaith.”’ 


Oh for the living faith of byegone days, 
That held a real communion with the saints, 

And helped our fathers noble shrines to raise, 
Whose olden glory fancy feebly paints; 

And yet, one oft-times hears the weak complaints 
That men to-day no more such temples build; 

And why? Because they work ’neath gross restraints 
Of unbelief and lucre, weakly willed 

To work for truth and right, and raise a guild 
Of those who toil environed ’neath a cloud 

Of unseen souls, whose ready ears are filled 
By silent voices; insight deep allowed 

To all such minds. Oh, then, would men again invoke 
And commune not in vain with vanished sainted folk. 


Dy 
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